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MabAM, 


OUR Ladyſhip's character is 
** 12 ſo well known, that the Pub- 
Dr lic would blame me, if I 

preſented not theſe Papers to 
You, whocan ſo readily put them into 
the hands of thoſe who want them 
moſt. 

You will, probably, aſk, why, The 
CENTAUR is prefix'd as a Title to 
them. The Men of Pleaſure, the li- 
centious, and profligate, are the ſub- 
ject of theſe Letters; and in ſuch, as 
in che fabled Centaur, the Brute runs 


B away 


DEDICATION: 


away with the Man : therefore I call 
them Centaurs. And farther, I call 
them Centaurs no fabulous, becauſe by 
their ſcarce half-human conduct, and 
character, that enigmatical, and purely 
ideal figure of the Antients, is not un- 
riddled only, but realized. 

Your Ladyſhip's curioſity 1s great; 
and you, poſſibly, are willing to know 
what account antiquity gives of the 
family, or rather breed, of the Cen- 
fau 5. It is as follows. 

Of the Centaurs the moſt celebrated 
was CHIRON., He was a great Bota- 
niſt; and our bitter herb Centory 
takes its name from him. Hethought 
all herbs bitter, becauſe, being very 
amorous, he could not find any amongſt 
them, that could abate the fever in his 
blood: and he left a complaint in the 
Greek language to that purpoſe; which 
Ovid, ſick of the ſame diſeaſe, has 
tranſlated, and tranſmitted to poſterity 
in his works. 

But he was not only a Botaniſt, but 
a great maſter of Muſic: He compo- 
ſed an exquiſite piece of harmony for 


young 
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young Achilles his pupil, which 


charm'd Deidamiatohisembraces; by 
whom he had Pyrrhus, in the court of 
her father Nicomedes, a little before 
hedropp'd hispetticoats, and put on his 
boots for the Trojan war. But what 
willendear to your Ladyſhip CHIRON's 
memory beyond any the moſt re- 
nown'd in ſtory, is, that he was not 
only the venerable Fatherof OpRRASG, 
but alſo the ſon of a MAasqQutRaDE ; 
the very firſt of thoſe numerous ſons, 
with which that prolific Entertain- 
ment has ſince multiplied mankind. 
It happen'd thus: SaTuRN, falſe 
to his good wife Ops, had an intrigue 
with PHILLYRA. Seeing, one day, 
his injur'd ſpouſe coming to diſturb 
their intimacy, for eſcape, he turn'd 
himſelf into an Horst ; which oc- 
caſioned the noble equeſtrian figure of 
Chiron, his ſon. | 
This, Madam, was the very firſt of 
MasQUERADEs. Vouſee thevirtuous 
occaſion, and the laudable fruits of it. 
Jupiter's maſquerading in the form of 
a BULL, was longafter. Europe takes 
B 2 its 
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its name from Eu RO PA, whom he ran 
away with in that ſhape. And your 
friend Clodius ſays, that, probably, we 
celebrate HoRNED MasqQUuERADES 
in memory of it. This is the recorded 
origin of that nocturnal aſſembly; 
and, indeed, it is evident to common 
ſenſe, that the Maſquerade had never 
exiſted, but for its then accidental, and 


ſince eſtabliſh'd, ſubſerviency to Love. 


Theſe, you will ſay, are wild Fables; 
but they are not without their Morals. 
This fable of Saturn, and Ops, means, 
that jealous CoNscIEN CR, the Soul's 
lawful wife, will ever diſturblicentious 
pleaſure; and that there is no means 
of eſcaping the perſecution, but by 
becoming quite brutal in it. This, and 
the following explanations of the my- 
ſtical part of antiquity have been over- 
look'd by former Commentators, tho 
Bacon was among them. 

There is a ſecond moral in the pre- 


ſent fable. CrniRon, Madam, was 


a Man, as much, I mean, as the gayer 
partof your acquaintance. Why then 
is he repreſented as a Centaur? For 

5 two 
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two reaſons. He was, as I have ſaid 
before, the ſon of Saturn, and a very 
lewd old fellow. Repreſenting him as 
a Centaur, ſignifies, that Beings of ori- 
gin truly celeſtial, may debaſe their 
nature, forfeit their character, and {ink 
themſelves, by licentiouſneſs, into per- 
fect beaſts. 

Secondly, it ſignifies, that the reſt of 
the ſpecies, the ſober part of mankind 
prejudic'd by their abandon'd manners, 
may naturally imagine, that they hear 
them neighing after their wives, and 
daughters; galloping with more than 
human haſte after temptations; and, 
therefore, rather inſolently prancing on 
four legs, than decently content with 
two. This, probably, is the mean- 
ing: Firſt, becauſe Prejudice greatly 
hurts ourdiſcernment, and transforms 
objects exceedingly. Secondly, be- 
caule all allow that a Centaur is a mere 
creature of the Imagination. 

But tho' Chiron was the moſt cele- 
brated, yetwas henotthe moſt antient, 
of our mythological cavalry. Ixion 
was a primitive man of pleaſure ; a 
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Gallant of Juno, and much in favour. 
Jupiter, leſs in his intereſt, interpos'd 
a cloud in her ſtead, which not long 
after was brought to bed of the firit 
Centaur. From that hour Junocom- 
menc'd a ſcold; and in that character 
Virgil makes her ſwear, that if ſhe 
can't find friends in heaven, ſhe will 
ranſack hell for them. 

The Amour of Ixio imports, the 
great height of our expectation, and as 
great depth of our diſappointment, in 
illicit love. And JuPiTER's inter- 
poling the cloud, intimates, that Hea- 
ven decrees this difappointment; and 
that therefore it is madneſs to flatter 
ourſelves with hopes of the contrary. 
The fable would farther teach us, that 
our Imagination, fir'd by paſſion, im- 
poſes not only on our underſtandings, 
but our very ſenſes, which take Clouds 


for Goddeſſes; and adore Darkneſs as 


Divine. 


You ſee, Madam, that Gallantry is 
hereditary in this illuſtrious Houſe, I 
ſhould ſay STABLE : That therefore 


Continence may be conſtrued as an 


argu- 
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argument of Baſtardy. Who then can 

blame your gay friends tor being loth 

to be baſtardiz'd, and difinherited ; to 

loſe Honour, Patrimony, and Miſtreſs, 
together ? | 

They keepclearof this imputation: 
but there is one particular, that ſpeaks 
not ſo much in their favour ; but ra- 
ther calls their legitimacy inqueſtion. 
How comes it to paſs, that the poſte- 
rity of cloud-begotten Sires ſhould be 
ſo cloudleſs a generation, that not one 
ſpot of ſtupidity can be found abour 
them? 

But tho ſpotleſs in this point, they 
are not ſo in another; which may ſet all 
right again. DEIANIRA, as a charm 
to regain the love of her huſband He r- 
CULES, who was gone aſtray after 
OMPHALE, Queen of Lydia, ſent him 
a ſhirt dipp'd in the bloodof the Cen- 
taur NxEssus. But inſtead of anſwer- 
ing her end, it gave him a diſtemper@ 
ſo virulent, as prov'd mortal. To ba- 
lance thediſadvantageabove, ſome ſay, 
this diſtemper, at certain ſeaſons, ſti} 
runs in his race. Others rob our mo- 
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dern Centaurs of that credit; imputing 
their diſorder to another cauſe. And, 
indeed, the preſent ſtory tells us, that 
Ladies may convey ſomewhat elſe, 
when they mean only to make a pre- 
ſent of their Love. | 

But worſe than diſtemper is to be 
feared. You know, Madam, Ixion's 
remarkable puniſhment ; but, proba- 


bly, not the full import of it. Jupiter, 


tor the Father's ſake, deteſting his 
whole poſterity, deſigned Ixion's wheel, 
not only as an emblem of their end- 
leſs rotationinunalter'd circlesof pre- 
ent pleaſures; but alſo, as a prophecy 
of their future pains; and an exact 
repreſentation of that rack, which, 
Prudes ſay, they deſerve for their 
Family-Feats. 

And now, Madam, all things con- 


ſidered, have I named them wrong ? 
J have named them as moſt men of 
ancient renown were, from their per- 


ſonal qualities, and exploits. If you 
{till think me to blame, I flatter my- 
ſelf you will change your mind, when 
you have read the Letters followin 15 
This 


0 
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This addreſs to your Ladyſhip, will 


my ſober Readers ſay, is itſelf a Cen- 


taur, of the Pegaſean kind, in which 
the untamed Imagination has too much 
run away with the judgment, and car- 
ried it to enormous heights. If your 
Ladyſhip will venture, however, to be 
my Fellow- traveller, I promiſetocarr y 


you ſafe to an Eminence in Fai 


land, from whence you ſhall ſurvey 
the moſt ſurpriſing and amuſing Scene. 
To comply with your Taſte, it ſhall 


even be a ludicrous one. Your favou- 


rite Centaurs ſhall be permitted to in- 
trude even into the moſt ſolem Groves 
of facred Meditation. Their Groteſque 
Figures ſhall continually meet your 
Eye, where you the leaſt expect, and 
where the ſevere Critic and the Prude 
(all but Centaureſſes are Prudes with 
you) will be moſt ſcandalized to find 
them. 7 
As a Pledge of this Promiſe, accept 
of my Frontiſpice. It offers a Sketch 
which your Ladyſhip may employ a 
better hand to perfect. 
B 5 The 
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The Statues of the Renown'd are ſet 
up in public, to kindle honeſt emula- 
tion. In moſt ancient ſchools of wil- 
dom were the Buſts, or Portraits, of 
the wiſe. What, Madam, if for your 
modern Academy, Hogarth ſhould 
draw a Centaur, not, as uſual, with his 
bow and arrow, but (what will hit your 
mark as well) with Harlequin's ſabre 
by his fide ; in a party-colour'd jacket 
of pictur'd cards, a band of muſic be- 
fore, a Scaramouch-Demon behind 
him; a Weathercock on his head, a 
Rattle in his hand, the Decalogue un- 
der his feet; and, for the benefit of 


young Scholars, a Label out of his mouth, 


inſcrib'd, as was ory Templeot Apollo, 
with Pywclt ogauloy, in letters of gold 
[In ME, Know Thyſelf]; They, your 
Scholars, will take it in the true phi- 
loſophic ſenſe, and wonder how it 


came into the mouth of fo ridiculous, 


and, to them, ſo foreign, a monſter. 
As your Ladyſhip's Aſſembly, of a// 
our Hyppodromes, is the moſt re- 
nown'd, Ihopeyouwill favourably ac- 
cept the wholeſome Proyender I ſend 
you. 
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you. It is of an anti- circean nature; 
and may, poſſibly, turn your Monſters 
into Men. 

But I detain you: It is SuNDAx 
NIGHT; and I hear a whole ſtring of 
yourhigh-bred, unbridled, Colts com- 
ingin fullcareer; with a blazein their 
foreheads, to outbrazen my rebukes ; 
and a ſpring in their heels, to bound 
high at your Balls. 


Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit un- 
gula campum. 


This, Madam, you underſtand bet- 
ter than They. But you begin to frown, 
as you always do at Praiſe. Fear not; 
not one word of Compliment ſhall you 
have from me during our whole Jour- 
ney. I ſhall carry you at firſt a heavy 
Trot thro' rough unbeaten ways, en- 
tertaining you unpolitely, with Diſ- 
courſe quite foreign to your way of 
Thinking ; ſuch as paſſed in Corre- 
ſpondence between me and a Friend 
that would equally deſpiſe and be de- 
ſpiſed among ſuch as you think yours. 
In the Progreſs of our Travels (which 

FOES ES B 6 I muſt- 
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I muſthoneſtly tell you, willonly touch 


upon, not terminate in, Fairy-land) 
I ſhall carry you into an unknown 
Country, where every thing is real, 
bright, and tranſporting. If there, 
compelled by the Force of ſovereign 
Truth, I ſhould not only affert, but 
convincingly prove, that you are of 
Rank more than Imperial, and preſent 
you with an unflattering Glaſs, in 
which, notwithſtanding, your 'own 
form ſhall appear with all the charms 
of an Angel But ſome Breathing- 
time is neceſſary to prepare for ſuch an 
arduous Expedition. Therefore, I dit- 
mount for the preſent, and ſay no 


more. 


I am, MAapam, GSW. 
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Dear Sir, 


Ser AKE no apology for your re- 
Fu queſt, the World is your apo- 
2 8 logy. The occaſion calls louder 
* con me, than my friend can poſ- 
ſibly do; and robs me of the credit of 
having my compliance owing intirely to 
your deſire. Alarm'd at our reigning 
paſſion for P.zasurE, you preſs me to 
write on that ſubject. Who can forbear ? 
ſince if the preſent canine appetite for it 


ſhould increaſe, where is that Bedlam 
which 


2 On INFIDELITY. 


which can receive a whole nation into 
proper methods of cure ? 

Your enjoining me one taſk has enga- 
gaged me in two. Prevails not INFIDELITY 
as much as Pleaſure? And for- ever they 
muſt prevail, or decreaſe, together. In- 
fidelity is the Parent of the Love of Plea- 
ſure in ſome; Eve doubted, and then eat: 
it is the conſequence of it in others; moſt 
of Eve's daughters firſt taſte, and then 
diſbelieve. Pleaſure and Infidelity, re- 
ciprocally generate each other; and that, 
neceſſarily. For faith 1s entirely the re- 
ſult of reaſon, and reaſon 1s impotent in 
proportion to the prevalence of ſenſe ; 
therefore ſenſual pleaſure begets infidelity. 
On the reverſe, he that diſbelieves a fu- 
turity, muſt be fond of the preſent, and 
eagerly ſwallow its unrival'd delights ; and 
therefore, Infidelity lets looſe the rein to 
Pleafure, and gives it an ample Range: 
He then, who would reduce one, muſt - 
ſtrike at both. Eve, and the Serpent, fell 
together; Pleaſure, like the firſt, plucks 
the forbidden Fruit; and Infidelity fays, 
with the latter, Thou ſhalt not ſurely die. 
x | Theſe 
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Theſe two, now national diſtempers, 
fairly divide us between them. One ſeizes 
the body; one the mind: and where theſe 
two fiery darts have taken place, the De- 
ſtroyer may ſpare a third; his work is 
done. What then muſt be mine? The 
taſk is hard to extract them; for they 
ſeem, at preſent, to be not only poiſoned, 
but barbed, arrows, in the Britiſh heart. 

However I ſhall attempt, firſt, to make 
the Infidel, and then the Voluptuary, ſen- 
ſible of his error. I ſhall recommend be- 
hef, and virtue, in the room of doubt, 
and diſſoluteneſs; and by (1 hope) pro- 
perly adapted devotion, aſſiſt their repent- 
ance; that neceſſary ſtep of tranſition from 
one of theſe ſtates, to the other. And 
conſidering into whoſe hands theſe Letters 
will r come (for I deſign them for the 
preſs) with regard to yourſelf, I ſhall give 
you your friend Euſebius's character at 
large. And with regard to your Siſter, I 
ſhall invite her, and her gay favourites, to 
a Funeral, inſtead of a Ball ; and, then, I 
ſhall enter on ſubjects not ory nor 
foreign to theſe. 

As 


— 


laſt word. How often hear we men with 
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As the Mind 1s our ſuperior part, I 
ſhall firſt ſpeak of InFipeiiTyY, and then 
of Puea-uRE. And it ſhall be my en- 
deavour ſo to ſpeak of both, as to render 
it the province of Mit, rather than W:i/- 
dom, to reply. What may ſilence wiſdom, 
will but provoke wit, whoſe ambition 1t 
is to ſay moſt where leaſt is to be ſaid, 
You may as well attempt to ſilence an 
Echo by ſtrength of voice, as a Wit by 
the force of reaſon. They both are but 
the louder for it : they both will have the 


great ingenuity ſupporting folly ? that 1s, 
by wit deſtroying wiſdom ; as the ſame 
ſort of men, by pleaſure deſtroy happi- 
neſs; prone to draw evil out of good, and 
ſet things at variance, which, by nature, 
are allies. Happineſs, and Pleaſure, as 
Wiſdom, and Wit, are each other's friends, 
or foes; and if foes, of foes the worſt. 
Well-choſen Pleaſure is a branch of hap- 
pineſs: welljudging Wit is a flower of 
wiſdom : but when theſe petty ſubalterns 
ſet up for themſelves, and counteract their 
principals, one makes a greater —_— 
an 
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and the other a groſſer fool, than could 
exiſt without them : Pleaſure then calls 
for our Compaſſion, and Wit for our Con- 
tempt. Of how many might the Names 
have ſlept in ſafety, had not their unlucky 
Parts awaken'd a juſt Clamour againſt 
them ? 

Have we not a recent, and ſignal in- 
ſtance, how far wit can ſet wiſdom at defi- 
ance, and, with its artful brilliance, dazzle 
common underſtandings? That noble 
author * ſmiles at a certain text, of which 
] ſhall make a ſerious uſe, viz. When the 
fons of God came in to the daughters of men, 
they begot Giants, So when great talents 
fall in love with mean purpoſes, they be- 
get errors of an enormous ſize, both in 
opinion, and in life. What more enor- 
mous than to let Infidelity gather ſuch 
ſtrength, even in our decline, as to ſtand 
the terrors of a death- bed, and bequeath 
proud legacies of its poiſon to the world? 


Is not this ſtretching out our boldneſs 


even beyond the day of tryal? Carrying 
the war into the very borders (if I may 


* Lord Bolingbroke, c 
O 
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ſo ſpeak) of that dread Being we dare op- 
poſe ? and, deſperately preſuming to at- 
chieve that in our grave, of which a Julian, 
of equal genius, tho' not of equal guilt, 
deſpaired on a throne; and that the greateſt 
on earth? Julian was for defeating one 
Prophecy; my Lord is for expunging 
them all; and, with like ſucceſs, Viciſti 
Galilze, may ſerve for Both. 

Take I too great freedom? It is both 
folly, and vice, to bear any man ill-will. 
But it is alſo folly, and vice, not ſo to 
behave, when occaſion requires, as that 
our conduct may be miſtaken for ill- will, if 
the prejudic'd think fit. Why ſhould our 
opponents call that ill- will, which they, if 
they were of our opinion, and thought us 


in a fatal error, and heartily wiſh'd us well, 


would, neceſſarily, do out of perfect love? 
If the Viſcount's admirers reſent out of 
zeal to his honour, I aſſure them, (tho? I 
have had no apparition) that his Lordſhip, 


now on my fide, thanks them not for the 


favour. 
Time was, when thoſe Errors, into 


which he fell, would have been more ex- 
cuſable. 
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cuſable. For that Truth was obſcure, 
and Falſhood ſpecious, and Opinions end- 
leſs; and that in theſe circumſtances the 
mind of men could find no reſt, becauſe 
ſuſpence is anxious, and aſſent almoſt ine- 
vitably betray'd into miſtake; this was the 
ſad, and juſt complaint of the heathen 
world, which by God's dereliction had 
loſt its way, and could not regain it, by 
the feeble glimmerings of natural light. 
But of what have we to complain, who 
grope, and wander, and ſtumble, at noon- 
day? Ours is not ignorance, but perverſe- 
neſs; not want of a guide, but defection 
from him. Our noble author, ſo much 
admir'd, becauſe ſo much in the wrong, 
declares our light to be darkneſs; and 
with the boaſted acuteneſs of his ſuperior 
underſtanding, inſtead of couching thoſe 
that are blind, 1s for putting out the eyes 
of thoſe that ſee. Thus Heaven's ſu- 
preme bleſſing on us in the Goſpel, is not 
annulled only, by our perverſeneſs ; but 
turn'd to much hurt. We are favour'd 
to our misfortune, we are enrich'd to our 
loſs. | 

The 
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The heathens courted Truth as a mi- 
ſtreſs, with warm, and fincere, addreſſes, 
but could not obtain her. We, having 
obtain'd her, treat her, as an abandon'd N 
age the lawful partners of their beds, with | 
ſatiety, and diſguſt, and a wild deſire after 
new embraces. And what have we em- 
braced? Thus runs, at beſt, the palatable 
doctrine of an age too knowing to need 
inſtruction, too proud to bear it, from 
Heaven itſelf. 

« Whatever notice of duty to God, 

« or Man, are imprinted in us by nature, 
« or deduced by reaſon, theſe are ob- 
« liging, and neceſſary to be perform'd 
e by all; as the natural religion: but as 
« for any poſitive inſtitutions, or parti- 
« cular forms of religion, theſe are of 
« human origin, ſtamp'd in the political 
« mints of craft, intereſt, or ambition ; 
<« a com current for the vulgar only.” 
It is fit, it ſeems, that the vulgar ſhould 
be fetter'd, that their ſuperiors may ex- 
patiate more at large, and not fear to meet 
with rivals in them. And, indeed, if the 
vulgar had the ſame principles, and opi- 
nions, 
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nions, with many of their maſters, their 
maſters would have as fair a chance to 
have their throats cut, as the murderer to 
be hang'd for it. WE. 

As to God, they ſay, The natural 
„ religion commands us to think wor- 
<« thily, and ſpeak reverently, of Him: 
« but, as ſome have thought churches 
« derogatory to the notions of an Omni- 
<« preſent Being; ſo formal prayers, and 
e ſolemn ſervices, are no ways neceſſary 
te to a Being Omniſcient.“ They preſent 


Him (if with any) with a more ſublime, 


and philoſophical devotion, ſtripp'd of all 
externals, inviſible as the Deity, and, in- 
deed, as incomprehenſible to the mul- 
titude ; whoſe religion, like themſelves, 
muſt have a body, as well as a foul; or 
it will evaporate into nothing. Thus, un- 
der pretence of a compliment to one di- 
vine attribute, they rob all of the worſhip 
due to them. They pretend to give God 
exalted homage, as the Jews array*d our 
bleſſed Lord in a purple robe, to mock 
him, not to adore. And here our undifſem- 
bled neglect, if not contempt, of religion, 


and 
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and our bare-fac'd venality ſetting all, 
even ſouls, to ſale, cannot but recal to 
mind, that theſe ſiſter iniquities, as if na- 
turally connected, went hand-in-hand (as 


the Hiſtorian tells us), towards the ruin of 


the Roman common-wealth. 


Deos negligere, omnia venalia habere*. 


As to the duties of the ſecond table, 


they tell us, that the precepts of nature 


cc 


ce 


run evidently againſt injuries, and in- 
juſtice ; we muſt, by no means, com- 
mit rapine, or murder ; theſe are un- 
ſociable crimes : But as for any plea- 
ſurable enjoyments of ourſelves, why 
deprive ourſelves of theſe ? Why ſtarve 
at a feaſt Heaven ſets before us? We 
cannot conceive God to be a tyrant; 
to what end has he given deſires, but 
that we ſhould ſatisfy them? or appe- 
tites, but that we ſhould indulge them ? 
Anger and Luſt, if conſtitutional, are 
venial fins.” 

Thus the ſluices are ſet open for all 


ſenſuality, promiſcuous incontinence, and 
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ſtudied arts of exceſs, to pour in uncon- 
trouled; and by a ſecond compliment to 
the Deity, as ſincere as my Lord's pre- 
tended regard for Chriſtianity, is varniſhed 
over a ſecond violation of his laws. Bac- 
chus, and Venus, are recalled to a new apo- 
theoſis under a chriſtian æra; and receive 
daily ſacrifice in the fortunes, health, and 
common dignity of man. What volun- 
tary victims are we? And as victims of 
old were crown'd with Flowers, how gayly 
does poor, devoted, Britain bleed at their 
altars ? 

Delires, and appetites, were not given 
us out of tyranny, but with an intention 
doubly kind: as a means both of Pleaſure, 
and Virtue, if gratified, and reſtrained, 
as religion directs. In both views they 
are bleſſings, but greateſt in the laſt; yet 
an FEſau will ever be for preferring the 
former. 

Thus you fee, Sir, that both the tables 
of the Decalogue are broken, in a more 
terrible ſenſe, than they were by Moſes, 
at his deſcent from the mount : and from 
no diſſimilar cauſe. The ſufficiency of 
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human reaſon is the golden calf which 
theſe men ſet up to be worſhipped; and 
in the frenzies of their extravagant de- 
votion to it, they trample on venerable 
authority; ſtrike at an Oak with an Offer 
the doctrine of God's own planting, and 
the growth of ages, with the ſuddain, 
and fortuitous, ſhoots of imagination ; 
abortive birthsof an hour. Theſe human 
improvements on divine revelation may 
be compared to the prophaning the holy 
Bible with the figure of heathen idols, 
under Antiochus Epiphanes ; or rather, to 
the proud Roman emperor, who took the 
head from Jupiter's ſtatue, and placed 
his own in its ſtead. Theſe are bold men; 
but the boldeſt, we hope, may be re- 
claimed. That almighty finger which 
wrote the divine laws twice in ſtone, can- 
not want power to give them a new im- 
preſſion in their apoſtate hearts. 

And that they may the more willingly 
receive that impreſſion, I ſhall obſerve, 
that ſetting aſide the immoral conſequences 
of Infidelity, Faith is neceſſary on its own 


account, without relation to any thing 
elſe. 
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elſe. Faith is not only a means of obey- 
ing, but a principal act of obedience, It 
is not only a needful foundation; it is not 
only as an altar, on which to ſacrifice; 
but it is a ſacrifice itſelf; and, perhaps, of 
all the greateſt. It is a ſubmiſſion of our 
underſtandings, an oblation of our idohz'd 
reaſon, to God; which he requires ſo in- 
diſpenſably, that our whole will, and af- 
fections, tho? ſeemingly a larger ſacrifice, 
will not, without it, be received at our 
hands. 

Does any queſtion this? His Lordſhip's 
diiciples will be very apt to queſtion it; 
yet this is true; unleſs we can ſuppoſe 
the primitive Martyrs to have laid down 
their Lives for what was unneceſſary to 
their ſalvation. For it was not an atteſta- 
tion of their doctrine, but their faith, for 
which the bleſſed Apoſtles were perſecuted, 
and the Martyrs ſhed their blood; which 
they might eaſily haye avoided, if they 
had inſiſted only on the moral precepts of 
their new diſpenſation. Their moral pre- 
cepts were approved, and welcomed, by 
the wiſeſt on earth. Nay, our Infidels 
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compliment them, eſpecially when they 
would give themſelves the more weight 
in their oppoſition to our Creed; yet, poſ- 
ſibly, they had rather ſubſcribe that abſurd 
creed, than ſtand obliged to practiſe that 
morality, which they ſo much commend. 
To renounce, or corrupt, the faith (one, 


or both of which is my Lord's point) ab- 
ſtracted from libertine gratifications to fol- 


low, or to get rid of fear from thoſe paſt 
there ſeems to be ſo little temptation, that 
J ſhould think none would venture on it, 
but thro' ignorance of its guilt. Its guilt 
therefore I have pointed out; which ſhews 
that modern Deiſm, how laudable foever 
the Deiſt's life is, is criminal in itſelf. A 


virtuous life, riſing from a corrupted faith, 


is an Angel of light ſupported by a cloven 


foot; which many ſeem not to believe, 
otherwiſe they would not be ſo often plead- 
ing the virtue of Deiſts, as a full abſolu- 
tion of that ſect: whereas we are expreſly 
told, that the 7ſt ſhall live by Faith; that 
is, even the Juſt ſhall not live, that is, be 
ſaved, without it. 


But tho' a corrupt faith is ſufficiently 


criminal 
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criminal in itſelf, yet its guilt rarely reſts 
there; it often produces an irregular life. 
On the contrary, vicious practice 1s ſure 
to produce a corrupt faith; or, an ab- 
ſolute renunciation of all belief: for the 
notices of good and ill are ſo fairly im- 
printed on our nature, and the practice of 
them is ſo ſtrongly guarded by conſequent 
hope and fear, that no conſcience is ſo 
harden'd, as to ſin without the ſhelter of 
ſome pretence. The guilty huſh con- 
ſcience with ſuch ſoft whiſpers as theſe ; 
either, Heaven takes not ſuch cognizance 
of our actions; or, is not ſo much con- 
cern'd about them, as ſome imagine; or, 
its mercy will not ſuffer it to be juſt; or its 
juſtice will not ſuffer it to be ſo ſevere 
as to puniſh temporal guilt with eternal 
pain :* all which are corruptions of the 
faith. Or if theſe opiates will not da, 
they proceed to.renounce the faith, They 
give themſelves a quite-quicting draught 
of abſolute unbelief: A Deity is a dream, 
and Religion a cheat. And thus they 
throw off their fears, their God, and com- 
mon ſenſe, together; and are deplorably 
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gay, till they are irremediably undone. 
How happy might ſuch wretches be, if 
they knew what a trifle p/eaſure is to peace! 
A very trifle is it, even when pleaſure is 
innocent; but when not; when pleaſure 
is an enemy to peace; chen, then indeed, 

it is a trifle no more. 

There is a text which muſt give ſome 
ſurprize to thoſe who doubt whether a bad 
life occaſions a falſe, or no belief. It is 
ſaid, there muſt be hereſies, that is, falſe 
beliefs. And why ? There 1s certainly no 
fatal neceſſity for them, from God's de- 
ſtination No; but there is a moral ne- 
ceſſity for them from man's corruption. 
A heart boiling with violent and vicious 
paſſions, will ſend up infatuating fumes to 
the head; and a delirious giddineſs of 
dead will make a man fall into the groſſeſt 
miſtakes, be his natural abilities what they 
will. A lewd and obſtinate will fails not 
to blind the ſtrongeſt judgment, as Delilah 
the man of might, 

Many, even of thoſe that hold faſt the 
Faith, may perhaps not have obſerved, 
that Faith is doubly precious; it is our 

Duty, 
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Duty, and our Refuge; nay, it is douvly 
our refuge. It reſcues our paſſions from 
flaming into vice; and it reſcues our un- 
derſtanding from darkening into errors. 
The ſame qualification which is neceſſary 
for us in order to pleaſe God, 1s as necel- 
ſary to ſecure ourſelves from impoſture ; 
and not only from ſuch 1mpoſtures as 
Others may prepare for us, but from our 
Own. It is our ſole ſecurity againſt our 
framing impoſitions to deceive our own 
judgments (as ſhewn above), as well as 
againſt our incurring crimes to defeat our 
own ſalvation. 

As to the myſterious articles of our 
faith, which Infidels would by no means 
have me forget; Who,” ſay they, „can 
« ſwallow them?” In truth, none but 
thoſe who think it no diſhonour to their 
underſtandings to credit their Creator. 
Socinus, like our Inſidels, was one of a 
narrow throat; and, out of generous 
compaſſion to the Scriptures (which the 
World, it ſeems, had miſunderſtood for 
1500 years) was for weeding them of their 
myſteries; and rendering them, in the 
C4 plenitude 
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plenitude of his infallible reaſon, undiſ- 
guſting, and palatable to all the rati;nal 
part of mankind, Why ſhould honeſt 
Jews and Turks be frighted from us by 
the Trinity? He was for making Reli- 
gion familiar and inoffenſive. And fo 
he did; and unchriſtian too. Thoſe 
things which our hands can graſp, our 
underſtandings cannot comprehend. Why 
then deny to the Deity Himſelf the pri- 
vilege of being one, amidſt that multitude 
of myſteries which He has made ? 

Here let me obſerve, what perhaps has 
eſcaped your notice, with regard to the 
bleſſed Trinity, which gives our unbe- 
lievers the greateſt offence. The Reve- 
lation of it is not only neceſſary for our 
underſtanding the foundation of Chriſti- 
anity, but is alio, I conceive, an abſo- 
lute demonſtration of its truth. Becauſe | 
it is a myſtery which by Nature could not 
poſſibly have entercd into the imagination 
of man; which they, who moſt explode 
it, confeſs, by the obſtinate rejection of 
it. For why do they reject it, but on that 
very account? Our opponents therefore, 
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in ſome meaſure, ſupport us in our at- 
tachment to this ſupreme article of our 
Creed, which they moiſt condemn ; and 
(what is ſomewhat remarkable in favour 
of our faith) ſupport us 1n 1t by the very 
caufe for which 1t 18 condemned by them. 

Myſteries, that is, thoſe great and hid- 
den things of our religion, whoſe truth 
we are aſſured of by Divine authority, 
but the manner of their Being ſurpaſſes 
our underſtanding : ſuch as the Plurality 
of Perſons in the Divine Unity : God ma- 
nifeſt in the fleſh: the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers : 
the ſpiritual preſence of Chriſt in the Eu- 
chariſt : the uniting our ſcatter'd parts 
rom the duſt of death, All which the 
Scriptures have expreſly delivered as ca- 
tholic truths. Several of theſe, ſeveral 
hereticks have rejected; and the Sgciniaus 
have, in a manner, rejected them all. 
Faith in Theſe is more acceptable to God, 
than faith in leſs abſtruſe articles of our 
religion; becauſe it pays that honour 


which is due to his teſtimony ; and the 


more ſcemingly incredible the matter 18 
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which we believe, the more reſpect we 
ſhew to the relator. This (putting in a 
Caveat againſt the ridicule of infidels) 
may be called Heroic faith, correſpondent 
to heroic virtue, at which, out of pru- 
dence, they mult ſmile. 

This heroic faith may be more accept- 
able to God (ſome may ſay); but, ſure, 
not more v/eſul to man. It may have a 
good influence on another life; but what 
account does This find in it? Who can 
ſhew me the moral effects of it? From 
faith in theſe myſteries, man neceſſarily, 
and more juſtly, adores the incomprehen- 
ſible Majeſty of God; and more juſtly 
and perfectly contemplates his own little- 
nels, and diſproportion of thought to 
thoſe truths that are vouchſafed to his 
faith. Hence he heartily renders God a 
due honour for his teſtimony ; and a due 
acknowlegement of his profeſſed care of 
his Church; and a due thankfulneſs for 
the mercy of his Revelation. He renders 
a due obedience to his proper govern- 
ment, as a Chriſtian, that is, the autho- 
rity of the Church; and a due aſſiſtance 
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to the public peace, which 1s never ſafely 
built but on unity of judgment. And as 
to his private virtue, he keeps in due ſub- 


jection the Pride of Underſtanding, that 


moſt vicious affection of the mind, which, 
if let looſe, would be attended with a 
multitude of evils; and with one in par- 
ticular, which occaſions this Letter. But 
tho* we could ſee none of theſe temporal 
advantages, yet would it be moſt reaſon- 
able on us to believe; unleſs we, who 
think it right to believe implicity in thoſe 
on whom our Fortune depends, think it 
wrong to believe implicitly in Him, on 
whom depends our Salvation. 

But there is, I confeſs, ſome error, on 
our own part, with regard to myſteries. 
We, perhaps, have given ſome ſmall ex- 
cuſe for our Infidels contempt of myſte- 
ries, by more pious, than prudent, at- 
tempts, that have been ſometimes made 
towards an explanation of them. A my- 
ſtery explain'd, , is a myſtery deſtroy'd : 
for what 15 a myſtery, but a thing not 
known? But things not known may rea- 
ſonably be believed ; in the very ſtrangeſt 
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things there may be truth; and in things 
moſt credible, a lie. 

It 1s with our underſtandings as with 
our eyes. Both have their myſteries : 
both have objects beyond their reach 
ſome accidentally, ſome abſolutely. We 
fee not thoſe objects that are placed in an 
obſcure light, becauſe there is a defect in 
the medium: we ſee not thoſe that are 
veſted with too much light, becauſe there 
is a weakneſs in the ſenſory, unable to 
ſuſtain ſuch ſtrong impreſſions. Thus it 
is with the objects of our underſtanding : 
ſome things we know not, for want of 
being duly inform'd. Salvation was a 
myſtery to the Gentiles: but ceaſed fo to 
be, when revealed by the Goſpel. Other 
things we know not, becaule they exceed 
the meafure of our comprehenſion. Thus, 
ſome articles of our faith are ſuch myſte- 
ries, as by no revelation can ceaſe to be 
ſo. They mult be myſteries, while men 
are men; while yet unbleſs'd with powers 
that are not indulged to this imperfect 
ſtate. As it is bold and vain, fo, per- 
haps, it has ever been prejudicial to the 

truth, 
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truth, to labour at rational evictions of 
ſacred myſteries; for, by theſe means, 
men attempt to comprehend the divine 
nature, by putting it under ſome injurious 
diſguiſe; as we venture to gaze at the 
Sun, after we have watch'd it into a 
cloud. 

God forbad images of Himſelf, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible that any ſenſible re- 
preſentations could do otherwiſe than de- 
rogate from Him that is inviſible : nor 
can the diminiſhing imagery of our no- 
tions derogate leſs from Him that 1s in- 
comprehenſible. I preſume not to cen- 
ſure thoſe who have made uſe of illuſtra- 
tions to the proper ends of piety; all I 
mean, is, that fallible ratiocination ſhould 
not be'made the grounds of faith, . whoſe 
proper baſis is infallible teſtimony. Nor 
is it longer faith than while it reſts on 
that; for when I believe, not ſo much 
what is revealed, as what my own reaſon 
pronounces to be true; I believe not God, 
but myſelf. I aſſume, not obey; and give 
proof rather of the pride, than humilia- 
tion, of my reaſon z whereas its humilia- 
dion 
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tion is a principal end aimed at by God's 
ſo ſtrict demand of our faith. . 

And, indeed, far from humiliation, 
and even common modeſty, mult he be, 
who would give light to thoſe myſteries 
which St. Paul, with all his learning, elo- 
quence, and inſpiration, pronounced to 
be to the Jews a ſtumbling block; and 
to the Greeks, thoſe moſt ſubtile of men, 
fooliſhneſs : That 1s, they thought it folly 
to believe them, becauſe unintelligible 
and becauſe they did not apprehend, that 
there was any divine authority to compel 
their belief. And ſuch Greeks have we; 
Epicurean Gfeeks, ſubtile, and unbeliev- 
ing ; and whole celebrated writings are of 
equal authority with 

Quicquid Græcia mendax ? 
Audet in hiftoria. Juv. 


Men, who reject divine aſſiſtance, as too 
officious, with a ſort of diſdain, as if it 
affronted their own abilities; and whoſe 
preſumptuous opinions are induſtrioully 


ſpread, by peſt-men, thro? the land. 
With 
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With the groſs and horrid effects of 


ſuch opinions, and their conſequences, 
the diſtemper'd age groans, and king- 
doms ſhake, and judgments threaten. 
And well they may. How many private 
families have their infamous ſecrets ? How 
many public tranſactions their barefaced 
iniquity ? High courts of juſtice have their 
jus datum ſceleri, and bluſh not to plead 
precedent for the violation of their own 
laws; and the corruption of the times, 
for more corruption ſtill? Is not this 
heaping mountain upon mountain againſt 
Heaven? And think we, Heaven will 
never return the blow ? 

We have had already, nay now have, 
ſome light and merciful admonitions 
from Heaven, But can it be thought, 
that an age of judgments, and paſtimes ; 
of riots, and diſtreſſes; of exceſſive debts, 
and exceſſive expence; of public poverty, 
and private accumulation; of new ſects 
in religion, and new fallies in fin: and 
every other contradiction to common 
ſenſe, does not call for more? I, Sir, am 
faſten'd in the country; nor know I 

much 
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much of that larger and fouler ſink of 
debauchery, in which you breathe. But 
even here, I know toò much. Where is 
that village that has not its Suicides of 
intemperance; or its bold adventurers for 
ſtill quicker death from the hand of pub- 
lic juſtice? And, to confirm that opinion 
above advanced, of the cloſe tie and mu- 
tual growth of vice and unbelief, almoſt 
every cottage can afford us one that has 
corrupted, and every palace one that has re- 
nounced, the faith. 

I know, Sir, you will tell me, that it 
is the buſineſs of our common Piety, to 
deplore; of our Prayers, to obſtruct , 
and of our Lives, rather than our Ha- 
rangues, to confute them. True; for if 
our Chriſtianity is to be found no-where 
but in our books, the Chriſtian and In- 
ficlel, may drop their diſpute. A Tillot- 
fon, and a Bolingbroke, are on the ſame 
ſide : their conteſt is but verbal; their 
agreement is eſſential, and their aſſogia- 
tion will prove eternal. 

But, Sir, is it our duty to ſpeak and 
write (if we can), as well as live, againſt 

the 
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the enemies of our Chriſtian faith. I pro- 
cecd therefore to obſerve, that the Viſ- 
count's arguments againſt the authority 
of the Scriptures have been long fince an- 
ſwer'd. But he is not without precedent 
in this point. This repetition of already 
refuted arguments ſeems to be a deiſtical 
privilege, or diſtemper, for which few 
of them are free. Even Echoes of Echoes 
are to be found amongſt them: which 
evidently ſhews, that they write not to 
diſcover Truth, but to ſpread Infection; 
which old poiſon re-adminiſtred will do, 
as well as new; and it will be ſtruck 
deeper into the conſtitution, by repeating 
the ſame doſe. Beſides, new writers will 
have new readers. The book may fall 
into hands untainted before; or, the al- 


. ready-infected may {ſwallow it more gree- 


dily in a new vehicle; or, they that were 
difguſted with it in one vchicle, may re- 
liſh it in another. I ther. fore aſk pardon : 
what I miſ-called Diſtemper, I find, on 
ſecond thoughts, is perfect Prudence: but 
ſuch prudence as, with Them, would 

| throw 
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throw a chriſtian writer into the bottom of 
contempt. 

There are more reaſons for our Deiſts 
to be diſſatisfy'd with themſelves than 
thoſe already given. Tufidels is an oppro- 
brious name : but time was, when Deiſm 
was the true religion ; and they are for 
ſtill retaining the credit once due to that 
character. It 1s therefore fit for a friend 
to Chriſtianity, nor leſs fit for a friend to 
Them, to take notice, that it is impoſſi- 
ble for a good man, that is, one aiming 
as the Divine favour above all things, to 
reje& an offer'd Revelation, without in- 
quiring into its title to the high character 
it aſſumes; and, that it is as impoſſible 
for a reaſonable man to reject the Chriſtian 
Revelation, if he does inquire. He, there- 


fore, who continues a Deiſt, in a land en- 


lightened by the Goſpel, muſt be wanting 
in Goodneſs, or Reaſon; muſt be either 
criminal, or dull, - None, therefore, can 
be more miſtaken than they, that profeſs 
Deiſm, for the credit of ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, or for the ſake of excrciſing a 
more pure, and perſect, virtue. Yet theſe 
are 
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are the only pretences which they do, -or 
dare, avow, for their fatal choice, Muſt 
not then their real motive be of a nature 
which they think prudent to conceal ? 

But to conceal it, is not eaſy: for Rea- 
ſon, our defective reaſon, in many points 
of the laſt moment to man, wants, wiſhes, 
calls for a Revelation; and cannot but ac- 
cept, when offer'd, what it calls for : that 
is, reaſonable Deiſts cannot but become 
Chriſtians, where the Goſpel ſhines. 

Or argue thus (for it admits of various 
proof) : God Almighty would not have 
made a Revelation, but in order to be re- 
ceived. And by whom received ? doubt- 
leſs, by the Reaſonable, and Good, And 
if by ſome of them, why not by all? And 
if all the reaſonable, and good, receive 
it; what muſt they be that reject it? 
Therefore Revealed religion rejected, 
proves Natural religion diſobey'd. I ſaid, 
above, that Deiſts were blameable, how 
good ſoever their lives might be: But 
noto it appears, that their lives cannot be 

good. Others, perhaps, have forborne 
ſpea] King fo plain, out of charity. I ven- 


ture 
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ture on it out of what I conceive to be 
charity greater ſtill : for nothing that can 

awaken them can be kindly ſuppreſſed. 
Cornelius, the Centurion, tho' one of the 
beſt of men, thought not the belief of the 
Goſpel unneceſſary to his ſalvation. But 
modern Deiſts, wifer, tho? not better than 
he, have their objections to the Goſpel, 
Their chief objection is againſt its myſte- 
ries, There is nothing myſterious, but 
with regard to things, which we either 
can not, or need not, underſtand. Can 
rot, thro' the limitation of the human. 
intellect ; or netd not, thro? the ſufficiency 
of other means, and motives, for our lead- 
ing good lives. To what amounts, then, 
this capital objection, and charge againſt 
it? To no more than this. viz. That Chri- 
ſtianity performs not, what it is impoſſi- 
ble to perform : for it is as impoſſible for 
its Author, Almighty God, to do more 
than is needful for his gracious end, vig. 
the good lives of mankind ; as to do what, 

in its nature, is impoſſible to be done. 
Indeed, all their objections to Chriſti- 
anity ſecm to be no more, nor leſs, than 
playing 
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playing the beſt card they have; than 
uſing the beſt expedient they can think of; 
to keep themſelves in countenance, and 
the world in the dark, as to the true mo- 
tive of their apoſtaſy. Nor are their ob- 
jections to be look'd on, in thoſe that are 
men of ſenſe, as an argument of their 
diſbelief, but their diſlike, They wiſh 
not the myſteries removed ; for that would 
rob them of a favourite objection. They 
with not the darkneſs of the myſteries re- 
moved, but transferr'd; transferr'd from 
the Doctrines, to the moral Precepts. Theſe 
are without a cloud; theſe are too plain 
for their purpoſe. None ever fully com- 
plied with theſe, but was eaſily reconciled 
to the myſterics of the Goſpel. The diſ- 
guſted, deſpotic heart commands the paſ- 
ſive- obedient head, to fight its unjuſt 
quarrel, and ſay it is its own: So that 
Satan may blame them for ſome degree 
of hypocriſy in his favour; may blame 
them for only pretending to diſbelieve. If, 
on the other hand, Chriſtians were not 
alſo hypocrites; hypocrites, I mean, as 
to practice; they would rob the Deiſts of 
their 
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their moſt plauſible plea againſt us; and 
either leſſen their numbers, or increaſe 
their ſhame. 

I hope that ſome of the Deiſts; at leaſt, 
ſome of thoſe whoſe principles are en- 
danger'd by them; may admit ſome lit- 
tle impreſſion from what has been offer'd. 
I hope they may diſcern, and own the ſelf- 
accuſation which is, evidently, imply'd in 
our Deiſts renunciation of Chriſtianity : 
or, if I am miſtaken, that they will ſet me 
right; for if I have wrong'd them, I have 
wrong'd them much. For, in what a 
diſadvantageous light appear theſe deſerters 
from Chriſtianity in theſe pages? A Dei/- 
tical tongue, a Chriſtian conſcience, and a 
partly Pagan heart! What a ſad compoſi- 
tion is this? It is a far heavier charge than 
I wiſh to find true. 

But it is a natural queſtion, How 
« comes it to paſs, that men of parts 
« ſhould ſo much diſaffect the Scriptures, 
„ ſo admirable, and ſtill more and more 
„ admirable, in proportion to the diſcern- 
„ ment of their reader?“ 


Can it be from Ignorance? It may be 
ſo, 
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ſo, if their hearts are worſe than their 
heads; for there are parts of _Scripture 
which none but a good man can well 
underſtand : * Rejoice always; and again 
] ſay, Rejoice.” This muſt appear to 
the Vicious abſurd, becauſe impractica- 
ble, and therefore un-inſpired. To re- 
Jotce in tribulation, they have neither 
cauſe, nor power. Thus, bad manners, 
almoſt neceſſarily, render men Infidels to 
holy writ, On the contrary, a good life 
is a key to the Scriptures. © The ſecret 
« of the Lord is with thoſe that fear 
« him.” A text this, as unintelligible 
to the Vicious as the former. As he has 
had no Experience, ſo neither has he any 
Comprehenſion of its truth. The good: 
man comprehends, and feels it too. Thus 
the Scripture, like the cloudy pillar which 
it records, 1s Light to the true Mraelite, but 
Darkneſs to the Egyptians. Hence acuteſt 
underſtandings in religious debates often 
loſe their edge. 

Can that cauſe we ſeek, be Vanity? It 
may be ſaid of the Viſcount's writings as 
of Catiline, Satis eloquentie, ſapientiæ pa— 

I rum. 
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rum. Had his eloquence been leſs; had 
thoſe talents been deny*d him which flat- 
ter'd him with hope of ſhining a firſt 
luſtre in the letter'd world, he had eſcaped 
a temptation which has evidently been 
too hard for his prudence; and a com- 
mon-ſiz'd head had, probably, left his 
heart in ſafety. So formidable a poſſeſ- 
ſion is an immortal pen (if his is immor- 
tal); a pen more fatal to its maſter, than 
Cato's ſword. 

Or might not Euvy be the cauſe we 
ſeek ? „But can theſe men envy Chri- 
« ſtians, whom they quit on account of 
« our unhappy miſtake?” Man is not 
only deſirous, but ambitious too, of hap- 
pineſs. He but ill bears that another 
ſhould be happier than himſelf ; becauſe 
ſuperior Happineſs 1s a natural argument 
of ſuperior Wiſdom or Worth. The man 
of a libertine life knows that the good 
Chriſtian, if his religion is true, is, on 
the whole, much happier than himſelf. 
Therefore he wiſhes it to be falſe: and 
endeavours to find it ſo. And ſtrong en- 
deavours to be in the wrong, Heaven 


will 
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will puniſh with ſucceſs. It will pern 
them to believe their own Lye; « 
to fall on their own ſword, which ».. 


drawn againſt the Truth. 


Non hos quæſitum munus in uſus. Virg. 


And I am the more inclined to impute 
their oppoſition to Ezvy, rather than Va- 
nity, becauſe pure Vanity is conſiſtent 
with Good-nature;z and may be a very 
candid thing : But Envy has Bitterneſs, 
and III-will; and Ridicule is the genuine 
child of ill- nature; Ridicule, that offen- 
five brat of which they are ſo fond. 

Now tho? nothing is more improper in 
Important debates than Raillery ; yet can 
I make ſome apology for them. They 
may, poſſibly, perceive, that the load on 
their own miſgiving conſciences, would 
ſink them, were it not for the light expe- 
dient of forced mirth, like a bladder filled 
with wind, to keep them above water : 
and that they, ſometimes, have their 
doubts, and miſgivings of heart, it is 
reaſonable to believe. To give full-eſta- 
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bliſhed ſecurity is the incommunicable pri- 
vilege of the Goſpel. 

For the reaſons above, I venture to ſet 
down Envy among the caules of Infidelity, 
tho* (I think) by others overlook*d. And 
further, I believe it to be a very principal 
cauſe of letter'd Infidelity in the world. 
Others, but not greater vices, are, doubt- 
leſs, the chief cauſe of Infidelity in lower, 
and illiterate, life; where ſenſe has no 
rival in thought, but tyrannizes alone. 

But whatever is the cauſe of their Infi- 
delity, be it Ignorance, Vanity, Envy, or 
any other vice, 1t will naturally have ſome 
effect in our favour. It is much to be 


| hoped, that it will put us on our guard, 


and make us better men. Our leading a 
bad fe, is playing into their hands. It 
is giving them an argument in the debate, 
againſt ourſclves. Tho' the argument is 
bad, yet is it an argument ſtill. And 
ſince they have none ut bad arguments, 
and fuch they w make uſe of, we ſhould 
not increaſe the number. That 1s like 
furniſhing them with ammunition to pro- 
tract the war: and tho' the war protract- 
ed 


c 
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ed will not hurt us, yet will it hurt them 
and, as we are Chriſtians, that ſhould 
give us equal concern. 

Secondly, Chriſtianity may thank its Op- 
ponents for much new light, from time to 
time, thrown in on the ſublime excellence 
of its nature, and the manifeſtation of its 
truth: Opponents, in ſome ſort, more 
welcome than its Friends; as they do it 
ſignal ſervice without running it in debt; 
and have no demand on our gratitude for 
the favours . they confer. The ſtronger 
its adverſaries, the greater its triumph: 
the more it is diſputed, the more indiſ- 
putably will it ſhine. With what pious 
pleafure muſt you ice the brighteit talents 
ſtriking at it, with the moſt hearty good- 
will, yet dropping harmleſs, like old 
Priam's ſpear ? 

Telum imbelle ſine ictu 
Corgeat , rauco quod protenus ere repulſum ; 
Et ſummo Clypei necguicquam umbone pepen- 
dit. Virg. 
Chriſtianity, that great ſupport of man's 
welfare, and God's glory, like a well 
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built arch, the greater load of oppoſition, 
and reproach, its enemy lays on it, the 
ſtronger 1t ſtands. 

Thirdly, Their antichriſtian writings 
may detect them; for ſince (as ſhewn 
2bove) a falſe faith, or no faith at all, is 
the natural conſequence of a bad life, it 
is poſſible that the Gentlemen in the op- 
poſition, while they are giving us their 
opinions, may be giving us more: They 
may be diſcovering their Morals, while 
they mean only to teach us their Creed: 
And, thus, they may carry, like Bellero- 
I hon, their own condemnation, while they 
imagine they are, graciouſly, conveying 
intelligence, and new light, to mankind : 
So that the old Proverb, Bellerophontis 
Literæ, may be a proper Motto for the 
learaed Labours of them all. 

But condemnation from others will be 
much more ſupportable than their own ; 
it that ſhould fall on them. And where 
is he on whom it ſhall not one day fall ? 
It a man born blind, who had never ſo 
much as heard of fun, moon, and ſtars, 
Mould ſuddenly receive fight; he would 

not 
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not be more aſtoniſhed at the firſt ruſhing, 
in of thoſe material glories, than would 
the man, by vice ſtruck blind to Religion, 
be, at his firſt conviction of heavenly 
truths, viz. divine Maniteſtations, awful 
Revelations, fulfilled Propheſies, num- 
berleſs Miracles; and one unbroken chain 
of marvellous Expedients, from before 
creation to this hour, for our Salvation; 
thoſe ſpiritual luminaries; thoſe (dare I 
ſay ?) ſun, moon, and ſtars, of the moral 
world; if God ſhould give him light. 
Till then, walking in darkneſs, he muſt 
miſtake Danger for Safety, Shame for 
Glory, and Miſchief for Pleaſure. Like 
the blinded of Sodom, he reaches eagerly 
after, and preſſes hard for, enjoyment ; 
but of real enjoyment, of true felicity, 
he cannot find the door ; as I propoſe ſhew- 
ing in my next. 
If ſome part of it may ſeem too ſevere, 
I muſt obſerve, that no man can ſtrike 
fire with a feather. A fire elemental is 
diffuſed thro' all nature, tho' lock'd up 
in dark matter, and unapparent in moſt 
parts of our globe. Thus, I conceive, 
D 3 that 
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that there is Divine Grace ſpread though 
all hearts (where not entirely quenched), 
tho* unactive and dormant in them. No 
llight animadverſion can awake it. It 
muſt be a blow of ſome force, that ſtrikes 


it out of a heart of flint. And ſuch there 


muſt be in thefe days of darkneſs, when 
tew ſparks of Grace are apparent. Such 
there u be when Infidelity prevails ; for 
Infidelity, and Faith, are the Day, and 
Night, of the moral world. One reveals, 
the other hides, Heaven from our 
thoughts. Happy am J, if this Letter 
ſhall occaſion the ſmalleſt dawn on but 
one ſingle heart, in this our grand Eclipſe. 
With you, dear Sir, the dawn is long ſince 
paſt; and that you may continue in the 
light, till Heaven, at that knock of Faith 
which only will be heard, ſhall admit 
you into perfect Day, where undiſputed 
Truth, and unmiſtaken Pleaſure, with end- 
leſs Glory, crown the Juſt: This is the 
Prayer of 
Your Aſfectionate 
Humble Servant. 
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Dear Sir, 


KKKXX Now proceed to ſay ſomething 
I of Pleaſure; that ſubject which 
Sen you ſo warmly recommend; 
not aware, I believe, that it 
may be long before men, whoſe faults ſer 
the public eye at defiance, will learn to 
bluſh when alone in their cloſets. And 
till then, what hope of much reformation 
from the Pen? Beſides, tho' our tranſ- 
greſſions with regard to Pleaſure are great; 
yet they are not new. To the ſcandal of 
D 5 the 
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the Antediluvians be it ſpoken, there were 
Britiſh iniquities before the flood. To 
ſuch a degree have all moral ſubjects been 
exhauſted, that it is difficult for a writer 
on them not to repeat, tho' he is no Pla- 
glary. But your deſires are an apology 
for my deficiencies in compliance with 
them, 

Whether we are more hardened in In- 
fidelity, or ſoftened in Pleaſure, may be 
diſputed : but none can deny that the 
Love of Pleaſure is the root of every 
crime. Theft, Murder, Perjury, are a 
few of its fatal fruits; nor the worſt, But 
I ſhall not dip ſo deep in its conſequences ; 
yet deep enough to render the name of a 
Man of Pleaſure, which ſome affect for 
their honour, not only ridiculous, but 
deteſtable. 

What an extravagant dominion does 
Pleaſure exerciſe over us? It is not only 
the Peſtilence that walketh in darkneſs; 
but an Arrow that deſtroyeth at noon- day. 
The Moon hides her face at our midnight 
revels; and the Morning bluſhes on 


the unfiniſh'd debauch, I am almoit 
tempted 
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tempted to ſay that our impudent folly 
puts Nature out of countenance. But 
there is no need by words to exaggerate 
the fatal truth. Our Luxury is beyond 
example, and beyond bounds , it ſtops 
not at the poor: even they that live on 
alms are infected with 1t. 

It has often been oblerved, that it 1s 
with States, as with Men. They have 
their birth, growth, health, diſtemper, 
decay, and Death. Men ſometimes drop 
ſuddenly by an apoplexy ; States, by con- 
queſt; in full vigour, both. As man 
owes his mortality to original fin; tome 
States owe their fall to ſome defect, or in- 
telicity, in their original conſtitution. But 
contracted diſtemper is the moſt common 
ruin of States, and men. And what na- 
tional diſtemper more mortal than our 
own? On the ſoft beds of Luxury moſt 
kingdoms have expired. 

If cauſes ſhould not fail of their uſual 
effect; if our national diſtemper, far from 
being cutaneous at preſent, ſhould reach 
the vitals of our State; how applicable 
to this opulent, proud, profligate Me- 
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tropolis, (which calls the ſea her own, and 
whoſe vices, more diffuſive, are without 
a ſhore) would be the Prophet's ſacred 
dirge over antient Tyre; whoſe ſea-born 
wealth, and hell-born iniquity, let it not 
be ſaid, was but a prelude to our own ? 
And yet if we proceed in our infernal ca- 
reer, that moſt infamous reproach may be- 
come but too true. 

The ſublime, and moſt memorable words 
run thus; and I cannot but think that, at 
preſent, they muſt have a formidable 
found in a Britiſh ear. Is this the joyous 
city? whoſe antiquity is of days re- 
« mote ? whoſe merchants were Princes, 
and her trafickers the Honourable of 
<« the earth? whole revenue was the har- 
« veſt of rivers; and her exchange the 
« mart of nations; who fat as a Queen 
« ſtretched out her hand over the ſeas ; 
and ſhook the kingdoms? But ſhe is 
« fallen! ſhe is fallen! Heaven has ſtained 
the pride of all glory. How ſorely muſt 
4 you be pained at the report?“ 

Has not Britain reaſon to be more 


deeply ſtruck with this part of Scripture 


than 
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than the reſt of mankind ? The Prophecy 
as yet, indeed, thro' mercy, is unfulfilled 
in us: but if Britain continues, like Tyre, 
—“ To ſing as a Harlot; to take the 
« Harp; to make ſweet melody ; ſing ma- 
« ny ſongs; turn to her hire; and com- 
% mit fornication with all the kingdoms 
e of the world” —her tall is to be feared, 
unleſs the fate of moſt former empires 
betray us into miſtake; and that na- 
tional poiſon which has ever proved mor- 
tal, is mortal no more. If the fate of 
kingdoms is lodged in a juſt, and impar- 
tial hand, what but the groſſeſt ſelf- flat- 
tery can baniſh our fears? And if our 
fears are baniſh'd, leave it not unobſerved 
that our very want of fear 1s a proof of 
our danger : for Heaven infatuates, when 
it determines to deſtroy. 

But ſuch a general face of affluence, 
e and gaiety. Are theſe ſigns of ruin?“ 
Not ſigns only, but cauſes of it too. Not 
Babylon alone has been ſmitten at a ban- 
quet, and periſhed in its joys. Moſt na- 
tions have been gayeſt, when neareſt to 
their end; and, like a taper in the ſocket, 


have blazed as they expired. 
Were 
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Were our fathers to riſe from their 
graves, they would conceive that their 
fortune had thrown them on ſome day of 
public feſtivity, nor imagine that every 
day was drunk of the ſame diſeaſe, By 
our gaiety, we ſeem to celebrate the per- 
petual triumph of the Millennium ; by 
our vices, to add to it the manners of the 
antediluvian world; and, by our ſecurity 
under them, to put full confidence in the 
divine promiſe that the world ſhall be 
drowned no more. If with the vices of 
the antediluvians, we had their years too, 
more might be ſaid in our excuſe : but to 
weigh ſuch a moment againſt Eternity, 
ſhews that the balance is in very weak 
hands. The world, which the divine ven- 
geance {wept away for its enormities was in- 
capable of ſo great a guilt. 

But in ſo general a diſſolution of man- 
ners, are there none that ſtand intitled to 
more particular blame ? Are not our great 
Patrons of luxury a ſort of anti-Curtii, 
who leap into the gulph for the ruin of 
their country ? Their country's ruin they 

threaten 
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threaten by the malignity of their example; 
while by the profuſion of their expence 
they nearly finiſh their own. What a 
weakneſs is ſelf-denial ? what idle ſelf- 
tormentors are Penitents ? what wretched 
lunatics, or groſs ſuicides, are the noble 
army of martyrs, if theſe men are in the 
right? How cheap would their Pleaſures 
come, if they coſt them nothing more 
than their health, credit, and eſtates ? 
Pleaſure is in ſome ſort more pernicious 
than direct vice. Vice has, naturally, 
ſome horror in it. It ſtartles, and alarms 
the conſcience, and puts us on our guard. 
_ Pleaſure, under the colour of being harm- 
leſs, has an opiate in it; it ſtupefies and 
beſots. In the ſoft lap of Pleaſure con- 
ſcience falls afleep. Vice loſing its hor- 
ror becomes familiar. And as Vice in- 
creaſes, ſome expedient becomes neceſſary 
to reconcile us to ourſelves. Thus, look- 
ing out for ſome ſhadow of excuſe, we 
naturally ſlide into groundleſs doubts, and 
become Infidels out of pure ſelt-defence. 
And, as Pleaſure makes us Infidels, by 
ſtupefying the conſcience ; ſo it makes us 


very 
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very bad huſbands of temporal enjoyments, 
by darkening our underſtandings; and 
thus unqualifies us for the very point to 
which alone we pretend. 

It is this cloud on their underſtanding 
which hinders our Voluptuaries from diſ- 
cerning, that their blind rage for Pleaſure 
turns bleſſings into their reverſe. Birth, 
Education, and Abundance, are great 
bleſſings; but, abuſed by Pleaſure into 
motives and inſtruments of indulgence, 
Birth is more 1gnoble than Obſcurity; 
Knowledge is more pernicious than Igno- 
rance; and Abundance more a misfortune 
than Want. Men of Rank (and of ſuch 1 

ſpeak) if wrong, can ſcarce avoid ſinning 
beyond themſelves. How peſtilential 
their example falls on the lower world, 
which, under the welcome force of ſuch 
illuftrious authority, turn diſſolute, as 
much for the ſake of their credit, and for- 
tune, as of their luſts ; pride, and intereſt, 
bringing needleſs ſuccour to looſe defire 
and Tyburn has fometimes reap'd, what 
Aſſemblies have ſown. Great men in the 
wrong, are powerful engines of miſchief, 

and, 
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and, like burſting bombs, deſtroy them- 


ſelves, and all around them. 

And as to the two ſupreme bleſſings, 
and glories of man, their Reaſon, and Im- 
mortality; theſe, as they manage it, flame 
out into vengeance too great to be men- 
tioned without horror. Their Reaſon 
ſerves only to render them more guilty; 
and their Immortality to render endleſs the 
ſad wages of their guilt. 

It is this cloud on our underſtanding 
which makes us ſo little maſters in the very 
ſcience we profeſs. Happineſs is our 
ſtudy, but are we not Dunces in t? We 
know not, or ſeem not to know, that all 
real enjoyment lies within the compaſs of 
God's commands ; which abridge not, but 
defend them : that when we dip too deep 
in Pleaſure, we ſtir a ſediment, that ren- 
ders it impure, and noxious: that (as much 
a paradox as it may ſeem) the beſt means 
of arriving at the true pleaſures of the 
body, is to preſerve, and cultivate, the 
powers of the ſoul ; and that a good un- 
derſtanding is, in man, the ſource, and 
ſecurity, of mere animal delight, 

Let 
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Let theſe gentlemen take notice that 1 
am not againſt Enjoyment ; I am as great 
a Lover of it, as they ; for without a re- 
liſh of the good things of life, we cannot 
be thankful. Enjoy, but enjoy reaſonably, 
and thankfully to the great Donor ; that 
will ſecure us from exceſs, To enjoy, is 
our Wiſdom, and our Duty, it is the great 
leſſon of human life; but a Leſſon which 
few have learned; and none leſs than 
Theſe, who proclaim themſelyes Maſters 
of Art in it. 

It is this Pleaſure-bred cloud on the 
underſtanding, which makes us forget, 
that Virtue is the Health of the Soul : 
that all proviſion, and parade from with- 
out can make a Senſualiſt juſt as happy, 
as the ſame can make an Invalid: that 
both have pains adhering, neceſſarily, to 
their preſent ſtate : that both have rather 
Remedies, than Joys: that Aſſemblies, 
Balls, Maſquerades, Sc. are but as well- 
ſtor'd Hoſpitals, unneceſſary to the ſound; 
and but poor palliatives to the fick : tho? 
pretenders to more than health, they con- 
feſs our diſtemper ; and, what is worſe, 
FI increaſe 
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increaſe the diſtemper they confeſs : and 
that of diſtempers the worſt, a wrong 
judgment in our moſt important point. 

1 grant, that in the boundleſs field of 
Licentiouſneſs, ſome baſtard joys may riſe; 
that look gay, more eſpecially at a di- 
{tance ; but they ſoon wither. No joys 
are always ſweet, and flouriſh long, but 
fuch as have ſelf-approbation for their 
root, and the divine favour for their 
ſhelter. We are for rootleſs joys, joys bes 
yond appetite ; which is the ſole root of 
ſenſual delight. We are for joys, not of 
man's native growth, but forced up by 
luxurious art: dunged by great expence; 
and ſhone on, not by the divine favour, 
but a ſtrong imagination, which gives 
them all their little taſte; and makes 
them apt, like other crude fruits, to ſur- 
feit, and deſtroy, We are, in a word, for 
Joys of our own creation, the ſeeds of 
which Heaven never ſowed in our hearts. 
But we may as well invade another pre- 
rogative of Heaven, and, with the tyrant 
of Elis, pretend to make thunder and 
lightning, as real joy. I ſay real joy, Joy 

we 
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we may make, but not Chearfulneſs. Joy 
may ſubſiſt, without thought; Chearful- 
neſs riſes from it. Joy is from the Pulſe; 
Chearfulneſs from the Heart. That may 
give a momentary flaſh of pleaſure; This 
alone makes a happy man. And happy 
men there may be, who never laughed in 
their lives: and in a ſituation, where reaſon 
calls for the reverſe, there is not in nature 
ſo melancholy a thing as Joy. 
+ It is this intellectual cloud, which hangs, 
like a fog, over every gay reſort of our 
moral Invalids (tho? inviſible to common 
eyes), which flings us not only into miſ- 
takes, but contradictions. How ſick are 
we of Yeſterday? yet how fond of To- 
morrow, tho* devoted to the ſame cheat 
as the paſt? Which flings us into contra- 
dictions not only in Reaſon ; but contra- 
dictions to Senſe, We can't believe that 
fatigue, is fatigue : let its cauſe be what it 
will. Too much Recreation tires as much 
as too much Buſineſs ; yet one we ſwal- 
low; are choaked by the other. The 
man of buſineſs has, at leaſt, his ſeventh 
day's reſt. Our fever for Folly never in- 
termits. 
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termits. Our week has no ſabbath in it. 
So much harder 1s the maſter whom we 
ſerve, than that of better men; and yet, 
to our infamous honour be it ſpoken, we 
are better ſervants than They. How do 
we run, labour, expend ; expoſe ourſelves, 
hurt our families, reſiſt unbounded, eter- 
nal temptations to wiſdom ; offer up the 
rich ſacrifice of conſcience, and under- 
ſtanding; watch; watch late; and all, 
but pray, for his ſervice? Quite jaded 
with protracted amuſements, we yawn 
over them. The dull drone of nominal 
diverſion ſtill humming on, when the ſhort 


tune of enjoyment is over, lulls us quite 


aſleep. Like the Bear in the Fable, we 
hug our darling to death. Inſtead of re- 
joicing in tribulation (of which few among 
us ever heard), we ſorrow in delight: for, 
to ſpeak the truth (tho? we would not have 
it divulged), we tread this eternal round 
of vanities, leſs, for the pleaſure it brings, 
than for the pain it ſuſpends. It is a Re- 
fuge, not a Prize. Like criminals (as we 
are), we fly to it from our much-injured, 
unforgiving foes, from ourſelves ; which 
chide and ſting us, when alone; when 
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together, we ſupport each others ſpirits; 
which is like ſailors clinging to each other 
for ſafety, when the veſſel is ſinking. We 
fly to ourſelves, becauſe we firſt fly from 
our Maker. Wretched flight! Hell is 
nothing but an intire abſence from Him; 
and every partial departure has its pro- 
portion of it. 

But thoſe deep draughts of Pleaſure 
which beſot us, muſt anſwer for all ab- 
ſurdities; and, among the reſt, for our 
intire ignorance of the nature of that world 
in which we live. Mirth at a funeral 1s 
ſcarce more indecent and unnatural, than 
a perpetual flight of gaiety, and burſt of 
exultation, in a world like this: a world, 
which may ſeem a Paradiſe to fools, bur 
is an Hoſpital with the wiſe : a world, in 
which bare Eſcape 1s a prime Felicity. 
Effugere eſt Triumphus. | 

The numberleſs pains of body, and 
mind; the dark, folemn approaches to, 
or diſmal veſtibules of, the grave, as well 
as opening graves themſelves, are fo thick 
ſcatter'd over the face of the whole earth, 
that an unpetrified heart can't look round, 
without feeling an inevitable damp, and 

general 
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general diſconſolation; and venting a ſigh 
univerſal for the whole family of Adam, 
for the lot of all mankind. Nothing but 
ſtrong faith in eternal life could hinder 
tears from burſting o'er it : Nor are tears 
too much; for Sympathy is the chief duty 
of human life. 

Were one-tenth part of the wretchedneſs 
ſeen, that 1s felt, 1t would ſtrike us with 
horror. Heaven means to make one half 
of the ſpecies a moral lecture to the other. 
It ſurrounds us with deplorable objects, 
not more for the ſake of the wretched, than 
for our own; that our compaſſion awa- 
ken'd, may awaken our prudence ; and 
teach us what we have 70 do, by ſhewing us 
what we have zo fear. Shall the Rich, and 
the Well-educated, throw their abun- 
dance down the ſink of unprofitable and 
untaſted delights, while untaught multi- 
tudes miſtake, and fin ; and indigent mul- 
titudes fhiver, and ſtarve ? While we think 
we are ſparing expences, we are running in 
debt. How deep are we 1n arrears to the 


diſtreſſed? The diſtreſſed have, from 
Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, as juſt a demand on our ſuper- 
fluities, as we have, from Law, on our 
ſtewards for our eſtates. But this is no 
Play-debt, and therefore, without diſho- 
nour, undiſcharged, 

Is then my repeated cenſure of intel- 
lectual darkneſs too ſevere? | with it 
were. But, alas! how diſtant from their 
thoughts are the points the moſt import- 
ant? How foreign to their intereſt, all 
that is neareſt their hearts ? When I ſpeak 
of their darkneſs, I do not forget my own. 
There is not that man on earth that does 
not well deſerve cenſure, and even from 
them. But there is difference in devia- 
tion from the right. Mulattos are not 
Ethiopians, I grant in their excuſe, that, 
tho? all can ſee folly in pleaſures paſt, yet 
muſt he be wiſer than Solomon, who ſees 
it in thoſe to come. Yet wiler than Sole. 
mon, in this reſpe&t, muſt we be, or con- 
tinue mere Ideots; and Ideots with re- 
gard to the preſent life; for this life's en- 
joyment lies, chiefly, in our title to the 
joys of the next; as earth becoms fruit- 


ful from the kind influence of the diſtant 
{un, And 
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And now what occaſion of advancing 
any thing more to the condemnation of 
theſe ſons of Epicurus, and in disfavour of 
Pleaſure, than this, viz. That'by darken- 
ing our underſtandings, it robs us of is 
world; and by ſtupefying our conſciences, 
of the next. So far are they from their 
boaſted happineſs, that even in the judg- 
ment of a Heathen (not to mention the 
Scripture, of much leſs authority with 
them), they are dead wiule yet alive. Is 
demum VIVERE, atque anima frui videtur 
qui alicui intentus negetio, aut artis bonæ, aut 
practart facinoris famam querit. Saluſt, 

It is ſaid of their maſter Epicurus, Deos 
verbis religait, re ſaſtulit. By his, and 
their, Goddeſs, Pleaſure, they do juſt the 
ſame. They loudly boaſt, and effectually 
deſtroy, it; the firit thro' want of mo- 
deſty ; the laſt, thro* want of underſtand- 
ing. But they mult keep themſelves in 
countenance, tho? out of heart; and make 
themſelves ſome ſinall amends from va- 
nity, for what is wanting to reaſon, and 
to ſenſe, 


F, Nor 
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Nor tread they their maſter's ſteps in 
this alone. He, out of a ſwarm of dance- 
ing atoms was for making a world : they, 
out of a giddy whirl of innumerable a- 
muſements, thoſe minute particles of Plea- 
ſure, are for forming happineſs : A ſyſtem 
equally philoſophical ; and of equal ſuc- 
cels. A Gop alone can make one; the 
God-like only can atc}ueve the other: And 
where are they to be found in his hopeful 
{ſchool ? 

The one thing neceſſary for happineſs is 
in common to both worlds ; this, and the 
next. In vain we ſeek a different rec ipt 
for it, one in Time, another in Eternity. 
Virtue wanting, every thing eiſe becomes 
neceſſary to happineſs, and ineffectual. 
To what amounts, then, the boaſt of their 
numberleſs felicitics ? It brings, in proof 
of their Happineſs, a demonſtration of 
their Miſery. A good man ſhall be ſatisfied 
ſrom himſelf alone. A bad man ſhall be 
diſſatisfied, with all the world at his de- 
votion. 

But there is a third particular, in which, 
if they had followed their maſter, it would 

have 
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have been more for their advantage and 
credit: An indulgent Providence has 
abundantly provided us with irreprove- 
able Pleaſures; why are theſe ſwept away 
with an unerateful hand, to make room 
for poiſons of our own deadly compoſi- 
tion, to be placed in their ſtead ? Epicurus 
was in love with his Gardens. But that 
is an amour too 1n10cent for them + a gar- 
den has ever had the praite, and affection, 
of the wiſe, What is requiſite to make 
a wiſe, and happy man, but reflection, 
and peace ? and both are the natural 
growth of a garden. Nor is a garden 
only a promoter of a good man's hap- 
pineſs, but a picture of it; and, in ſome 
fort, ſhews him to himſelf. Its culture, 
order, fruitfulneſs, and ſecluſion from the 
world, compared to the weeds, wildneſs, 
and expoſure of a common field, is no 
bad emblem of a good man, compared 
to the multitude. A garden weeds the 
mind; it weeds it of worldly thoughts; 
and fows celeſtial feed in their ſtead. For 
what ſee we there, but what awakens in 
us our gratitude to Heaven? A garden 
| E2 to 
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to the virtuous is a paradiſe ſtill extant; 
a paradiſe unloſt. What a rich preſent 
from Heaven of ſweet incenſe to man, 
was wafted in that breeze? What a de- 
lightful entertainment of ſight glows on 
vonder bed, as if in kindly ſhowers the 
watry bow had ſhed all its moſt celeſtial 
colours on it? Here are no objects that 
fire the paſſions: none that do not inſtruct 
the underſtanding, and better the heart, 
while they delight the ſenſe; but not the 
ſenſe of theſe men. To them the Tulip 
has no colours; the Roſe no ſcent : their 
palate for pleaſure 1s ſo deaden'd, and 
burat out, by the violent ſtroke of higher 
taſtes, as leaves no ſenſibility for the ſofter 
impreſſions of theſe ; much leſs for the 
reliſh of thoſe philoſophic, or moral, ſen- 
timents, which the verdant walk, clear 
ſtream, embowering ſhade, p.ndant fruit, 
or riſing flower, thoſe ſpeechleſs, not 
powerleſs, orators, ever praiſing their 
great Author, inſpire : much leſs ſtill for 
their religious inſpirations. Who cannot 
look on a Flower till he frightens himſelf 


out of Infidelity? Religion is the natural 
growth 
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growth of the works of God : and Infi- 
delity, of the inventions of men. 

Spiritually blind, deaf, and ſtupid, they 
ſee not the great Omnipreſent walking in 
the garden; they hear not his call; they 
know not that they are naked; they hide 
not among the trees; but ſtand in open 
defiance of his laws. Religicu is far from 
them. 

And where can we hope Religion, if 
not in Age? And are Hecubas among the 
bright Helens of our times? Is diverſion 
grown a Leveller, like Death? Can At- 
ſemblies baniſh diſtinction, and ſhews w 
all dates, like Church yards ? the latter, 
for their years, is the more proper ſcene. 
Give me leave, Sir, to addreſs them ; and 
addreſs them in haſte : They may die by 
to-morrow. To-night they are ſhining 
at the Aſſembly. Thither, for a moment, 
Imagination tranſports me to attend them. 

ce So various, Ladies! and cogent, are 
&* the reaſons which might call you to 
te this place, that I am at a loſs which to 
thank for the honour it receives. Come 
„ you to admire, or to be admired ? Your 
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modeſty declines the laſt. Come you 
out of kindneſs, then, to authorize 
thole amuſements, you chuſe not to 
adorn ? or come you, out of Compaſ- 
ſion, to make theſe young criminals 
appear more innocent, than they could 
appear uncompared with ſuperior in- 
diſcretion? or come you, out of Picty, 
to return thanks at this religious hoaſe, 
tor your ſo narrowly eſcaping the grave ? 
or come you, out of pure Generolity, 
to heighten the mirth of the night? 
Your point is carried. What borrow'd 
ornaments are theſe? Is vanity ſtill in 
its ſpring ? Is the folly of hairleſs heads 
putting forth its gay bloſſoms in the 
December of life? Age cannot drop 


its dignity, and yet retain its privileges, 


It mult be laughed at, if it will not be 
revered; and objects of reverence can- 
not enter at theſe doors. We reverence 
Age, as we reverence noble Birth; on 
{uppoſition, both: if our ſuppoſition 
proves falſe, our homage dies. 
« A little entertainment, you ſay, is 
natural--— What a portentous jumble 
6 of 
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of ſeaſons, what a violation of Nature 
is this; Winter dancing with the 
Spring ? Where are the firit partakers 
of your paſtimes, when paſtimes be- 
came you? Their very monuments are in 
ruins. What connection of heart, or 
intereſts, can you have with any now 
alive? And without ſuch conneCtion, 
how inſipid your commerce with 
them? Sure you can't approve Mezezt- 
tias's connection of the Living with the 
Dead, 

„Hang your Hours, though, proba- 
bly, ſo few, ſo very heavy on your 
hands, that you had rather bear con- 
tempt, than them? Is it drown'd by 
the ſprightly Viol, or hear you yon 
ſolemn Bell? Wants That the Power 
to call you to your Cloſets, which calls 
your grand-children to their Graves ? 
Is it thus you diſcharge the duties of 
age to the riſing generation? Whatever 
ſeeds of prudence you would ſow in 
their hearts, before they can take root, 


- theſe vanities blow away; eſpecially, if 
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you, like the Ladies of Lapland, heighten 


the“ Hurricane yourſelves. 
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Have you never heard, my good 


Ladies! of the Redemption of Time? 
You carry yours to market, and fell it 
tor nothing; nay, you dearly buy it 
off your hands. Can nothing but ſuch 
trifles, ſuch murder of time, make you 
think that you are alive? Can nothing 
but the ſtroke of Death convince you, 
you ſhall die ? To their Beauty alone, 
too much amuſement is forgiven, even 
in the young. What, then, have you 
to plead ?—What is fairer than Beauty? 
If you will call it to your aid, Virtue 
can reconcile our reſpect to wrinkles, 
it can render age amiable, when bloom 
{miles in vain. But Vice, and Defor- 
mity, when twiſted together, 1s ſuch 
a Gorgon, as turns the tendereſt heart 
into ſtone. 

« Pardon, Ladies ! that I preſume to 
call that Vice, which you will ſoften 
by ſome milder name. What is inno- 
cence in Youth, may be vice in Years. 


* Some Aſſemblies ſo called, 
« Belides, 
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& RBeſides, mark the miſchief of what 
& you call harmleſs Expedients to ſmooth 
e the rugged path of life. You {ſpread 
„that path with ſnares, to the ruin of 
% thoſe you love. You make parental 
e authority, that natural ſafeguard of 
“youth, their temptation to folly ; and 
« filial obedience, ſo lovely, ſo pious, the 
* ſtrange cauſe of their crimes. Thro' 
„ {ſuch mazes of more than folly, when 
“ Parents lead the way; Children, out 
of pure duty, may tread their wrong 
„ ſteps. Or, if they have more diſcern- 
«© ment, or more grace; what follows? 
What you yourſelves will be ſhock'd 
a to hear; and I to tell: A daughter 
* bluſhing for Her who bore her. Which, 
to my knowledge, and aſtoniſhment, has 
& been the too memorable, and too de- 
„ plorable, cafe.” 
Here I would fain leave off, and throw 
a mantle over the nakedneſs of our own 
lex: but that would be too great par- 
tiality. It is too ſure Adam allo fell. As 
I have ſpoken to his Daughters, I mult 
peak, Sir, by your permiſſion, now to his 
E 7: aged 
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aged Sons. I can ſpeak with more freedom 
to theſe: I was forced to ſpare his daugh- 
ters, out of decency. 

( Ye firſt on roll for Eternity Why 


this waſte of time? Why is its date 
quite eraſed ? Your ſpruce appearance 
1s a perfect forgery. And deſerves it 
not the wonted penalty for it? You, 
for whom 1t 1s almoſt as unnatural, 

for a mole to be ſeen above-ground, 
what mean you by treſpaſſing on this 
nether world? Or if here, ye deſerters 
from death ! to whoſe Corps you be- 
long, why liſt into ſo very foreign a 
ſervice? Death, the more he 1s forgot, 
the more formidable he grows. But 
how could you forget him, who have 
ſeen him ſnatching from your boſoms 
ſuch numbers of your friends ? Has he 
ſo often knock'd at the next door, and 
ſo frequently ſhook his Jaunce in vain ? 


Will you drop into the grave on your 


road to the ball ? You, who, one full 
age of man expired, commence a new, 
with all the wantonneſs of youth, by 


an antichriſtian regeneration ; a ſecond 


birth 
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birth into all the foibles of a ſenſual life 
Conſider, what tender reverence, what 
reſpect mixt with compaſſion, 1s paid 
to years owning their infirmities, and 
ſupporting them, as they ought. But 
infirmities of body diſſembled, that 
thoſe of the mind may be the more in- 
dulged; a vicious mind ſtinging on a 
Jaded body into ſhame ; this calls not 
only for the ſcorn, but deteſtation, of 
mankind. 

« Conſider, Sirs! is there not ſome: 
miſtake? Do not your minds, thro" 
diſorder of the machine, go too flow, 


how could men, who have not ſpace 
ſufficient left between them, and their. 
graves, for life's wonted deluſions to 
diſplay their gay phantoms ; who can 
hardly hope to repeat to-morrow the 


Young men, indeed, may fee viſions: 
of what never ſhall come to paſs; and. 
be raviſhed with them : but old men: 
in their ſenſes, cannot ſo much as 
dream dreams of delight; ſuch delight, 
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I mean, as yours. What delight can 
theſe gay ſcenes afford you? I ſhould 
think you ſhould be more mortified, 
than amuſed, where you ſcarce can ſee 
a face that does not make you look 
twenty years older than before. Hope 
you any regard, or affection among 
them ? No; deſpair even of toleration, 
but when theſe Moderns, for amuſement, 
dip into you, as into chronological 
Tables, to know what happened before 
the flood : find friends in coevals, or 
deſpair. 
& Indeed, my good Friends, in one 
ſenſe, moſt certainly, you are ſtrangers 
upon earth, why will you not be ſo in 
the bet? That you might be ſo in the 
beſt, is, probably, the ſole reaſon you 
are ſtill alive, Men in years, and the 
Clergy, are the two natural ſupports 
of Virtue and Religion; that is, the 
two columns on which public welfare 
is built. And the firſt is the ſtronger, 
as there is no leis prejudice againſt it. 
They both have higher obligations to 
wiſdom than other men: And if the 
&« world 
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world ſees thoſe higher obligations fail 
of their due effect, their conſciences 
will ſit eaſier under the neglect of their 
own. The Clergy are volunteers; the 
Aged are preſſed by Nature into the 
ſervice of wiſdom: And if they both 
deſert, Vice may triumph without a 
battle; and Virtue fall without a 
mourner. 

« Ye fine men of rank, and parts! a 
common ſoldier (your contempt, no 


doubt) ſhall reproach you. One of 


them, requeſting diſmiſſion from 
Charles Vth, gave this reaſon for it, 


Inter vitæ negotia extremumque diem opor- 


tet aliquod. temporis intercedere. Much 
more, inter vitæ voluptates, and our laſt 
hour. Will you go to your graves 
with your eyes ſhut, as Plutarch tells 
you the Spartans went to their beds in 
the dark? if ſo, as reaſonable men in 
years enter their graves, as a harbour; 
you will ſtrike on yours, as on a rock, 
You do not only expoſe yourſelves, 
but your whole ſpecies. When they 
that have moſt reaſon to be wiſe, are 
Shs 
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the fartheſt from it; it ſinks the dignity 


of our common nature, brings, beyond 
all other enormities, a reproach on 
mankind ; and gives each individual, 
as a {ufferer, as a ſharer in the ſcandal, 
a Juſt right not only of cenſure, but re- 
venge. 

« This will excuſe my indignation at 
two notorious offenders; and therefore 
I ſhall dare name them. Who are they, 


but Sedbury, and Torriſmond ? Their. 


Pictures have been partly drawn by the 
famous Seymour : | ſhall ſketch the reſt. 
Theſe are two perfect heroes in this 
tranſgreſſion ; old offenders in an of- 
fence, which, till old, they could not 
begin: who join the gallantries of 
Paris to the years of Neſtor : who read 
a play- bill, and a Bill of mortality, 
with the ſame ſenſation, and aſpect: 
who can amuſe themſelves with a Cathe- 
dral Service; and go for an hour's di- 
verſion to the Funeral of a friend 
« How many friends have they loſt ? 
that is, how often has their confidence 
in the world been ſhaken at the root ? 
and 
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and give they ſtill full proof of their 
obſtinate adherence to, and cordial in- 
corporation with, it? Has it not daily 
crumbled away 1n their fingers ? and 
will they hug it fall? How can their 
hearts ſtill ſwell with thoſe flatten'd 
bubbles of idle joy, ſo often prick'd 
by death ? | 
« Ye two antediluvian Youths! what 
greater folly on earth than that of con- 
founding Sealons, and not giving their 
reſpective appropriations to the different 
periods of life? Nothing can be in 
credit, that is out of character; and 
credit you aſſect, no one more. If you 
would find it, let theſe gentle hints, 
like the light touch of a magic wand, 
make you ſhrink from your vernal 
bloom; and wither at leaſt to the de- 
cencies of fourſcore; for I would make 
you ſome allowance ſtill. 
«© Know you not that they who in their 
wrinkled decline outdive in folly the 
temerities of youth, and die immaturely 
at twice the age of man, are void of 
ſhame from cenſure human, and di- 
ce vine; 
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vine ; quite callous to God, and Men ? 
Know you not that ſuch faults after 
ſeventy are as ſeverely judged by this 
world, as the next? To be born like 
a wild aſs's colt, is natural; but not to 
live ſo, and retain the Colt's tooth, 
when all the man's are fallen out. Time 
was, when to Centaurize was leſs ri- 
diculous. But unleſs your equeſtrian 
part is now diſmiſſed, laughter 1s ir- 
reſiſtible; as your friend Horace aſſures 
you: 


Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, 
ne 


Peccet ad extremum ridendus. 


Inſtead of ſurfeiting every public place 
with your ungodly Omnipreſence, you 
ſhould be reſerved as the great Mogul. 
A little ſelf-annihilation would be the 
wiſeſt way even for your own vanity ; 
for the more we forget our age, the 
more we remind others of it; and the 
younger we would appear, ſo much 


older ſhall we look, in all eyes bur our 
QWNn, 
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6 Yes, Gentlemen ! to preſerve your 
& dignity, retire I. ke Eaſtern Kings. And 
kings, indeed, you may be, and glo- 
“ nous ones too, if you will be wile: 
„ For,, Wiſdom is the Crown of old age; 
& . and the Fear of the Lord is its 
„% 

Since the witchcraft of Pleaſure is ſo 
ſtrong as to turn young men into old, by 
their infirmities; and old into young, by 
their affection, and conceit: let us look 
a little more narrowly into the perverſe 
compoſition of that marvellous Being, 
which we ſtyle a Man of Pleaſure; and 
make ſomewhat, if poſſible. like an ana- 
lyſis of it. 

The man of Pleaſure (tho' I fear he 
never aſk'd himſelf the queſtion) of what 
nature, ſpecies, or rank in the creation 
conceives he himſelf to be? Does this 
yet unconſtrued, undecyphered creature 
conſider himſelf as an immortal Being ? 


** 


or only as a rational ? or as a mere animal? 
If as an Immortal, let him regard things 
eternal: if as a Rational, let reaſon reign : 
if as a mere Animal, let him indulge ap- 

petite: 


4 
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petite: but not go beyond it: when ap- 
petite is ſatisfied, an animal's meal is over: 
if as a compoſition of all three; let it not 
be a confuſion of them; let it be a compo- 


ſitton; and order alone can preſerve that 


name, | 

No; he is for neither of theſe, He 15 
an Immortal, without a ſenſe of Immor- 
tality. He is a Rational, dethroning 
Reaſon ; and an Animal, tranſgreſling 
Appetite: an unhappy combination, a 


wretched chaos of all, without the benefit 


of either: nay, a ſufferer from each, be- 
cauſe an abuſer of all. They are not, as 
Heaven deſigned them, three parties in 
alliance for his happineſs ; but three con- 
ſpirators, of his own making, againſt his 
peace. 

For mark this immoral maze of hu- 
man ruin; Appetite, Reaſon, and Im- 
mortality, violate, and are violated by, 
each other, Subtile Reaſon finds arts, and 
arzuments to tempt Appetite beyond her 


bounds, Unbounded Appetite with ſtu- 


pefying ſenſualities bribes Reaſon to drop 


her dominion. Her dominion dropp'd 


renders 
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renders blind Immortality regardleſs of 
things eternal: and they being diſregard- 
ed, all Immortality's boundleſs powers, 
and deſires, devoive on things temporal; 
and devolved on them, with violence im- 
pel depoſed Reaſon, and riotous Appe- 
tite, to monſtrous lengths of extravagance, 
which had otherwiſe lain quite beyond both 
their power, and deſire. | 

Thus ſtands the perplexed, and hither- 
to, not unravel'd caſe. The Man, in his 
conſtitution, debauches the Brute: the 
Brute debauched, dethrones the Man : 
the dethroned Man, and debauched Brute, 
Join in rebeliion againſt the Immortal : 
the ſubdued Immortal reſigns to them its 
infinite powers and defires; which they 
exert to the deſtruction abſolute of all 
three. 

The Man, if not in alliance with an 
Immortal, never would have had an un- 
bounded power and deſire. If not in al- 
liance with a Brute, he never would have 
debaſed them to mean, and ſordid ends; 
never would have confined them to things 
below: but being jomed to both, and, 

thro? 
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thro* perverſeneſs, and ſtupidity, render- 
ing celeſtial Immortality inglorious, and 
terreſtrial Brutality more brutal, he creates 
a far more miſerable Being than either of 
them apart could poſſibly have been. We 
may theretore congratulate the mere Brute 
on his high prerogative of being incapa- 
ble of becoming ſuch a monſter of ratio- 
nality as this. And the Man of Pleaſure, 
if modeſt, will, for the future, give the 
wall to his horſe. He, like Codrus, diſ- 
guiſes his dignity to ruſh into danger; and 
happy for him, if he meets with nothing 
worſe than death. 

Reaſon, and Immortality, the Man, and 
the Immortal, theſe only occaſion the cala- 
mity; and the poor Auimal, an innocent 
ally, muſt ſuffer with them. 

If your Siſter's favourites will contem- 
plate themſelves in any glaſs but their 
own, let them look in this true mirror; 
and tho' the features are ſomewhat mon- 
ſtrous, let them not diſown them; ſince 
they may change them when they pleaſe; 
and they are pictured ſo minutely, that 


they may be the more inclined fo to do. 
For 
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For what a hideous ruin of humanity is 
this? The world after the deluge, a leſs 
melancholy ſight. Such ſhocking foot- 
ſteps fin leaves behind it, in nature ani- 
mate, and inanimate. Reaſon, and Vir- 
tue, are the ſole beauty, and ſole ſalva- 
tion of all. Thro' all her realms Creation 
groans without it. The Deity is all rea- 
ſon in his nature, conduct, and commands. 
The great, invariable, eternal Alterna- 
tive, throughout his creation, is, or Rea- 
ſon, or Ruin. To how many ears in this 
happy Metropolis 1s this diſmal news ? 

J was going to ſay, that reaſon is the 
ſole baſis of happineſs ; but it is not. There 
are three kinds of happineſs on earth, gra- 
dually leſs and lefs. There is a happi- 
neſs from the exertion of reaſon, where 
reaſon is given: This is the happineſs of 
a Man. There is an inferior happineſs 
from the gratiſication of ſenſe, where rea- 
ſon is denied: This is the happineſs of a 
Brute. And there is a calamitous happi- 
neſs where reaſon is ſuppreſſed, or abuſed: 
And this is the happineſs of a Vretch. 

You 
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You ſee then in what line of happineſs our 
fine men mult be content to rank. 

I know your Siſter will call my analyſis 
above, a Labyrinth of Sophiſtry. I will 
therefore give the Man of Pleaſure's cha- 
racter in a manner leſs perplexed, and 
which ſne may probably cenſure as too 
plain : and may wiſh a clue were wanting 
to find the meaning. ; 

He is one, who, deſirous of being more 
happy than any man can be, is leſs happy 
than moſt men are. 

One, who ſeeks happineſs every-where, 
but where 1t 1s to be found. 

One, who out-toils the Labourer, not 
only without his wages, but paying dearly 
for it. 

He is an Immortal being, that has but 
two marks of a man about him, upright 
ſtature, and the power of playing the fool, 
which a monkey has not. 

He is an Immortal being, that triumphs 
in this ſingle, deplorable, and yet falſe 
hope, that he ſhall be as happy as a monkey 
when they a'e both dead; tho' he deſpairs 
of being ſo, while yet alive. 

He 


Us 
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He is an Immortal being, that would 
loſe none of its 1, darling delights, if 
he were a Frute in the mire; but would 
loſe them all intirely, if he were an Angel 
in Heaven. 

It is certain, therefore, that he deſires 
not to be there: And if he not fo much 
as deſires it now, how can he ever hope it, 
when his day of diſſipation is over? And 
if no hope—what is our Man of Plea- 
ſure? a man of diſtraction, and deſpair, 
to-morrow, . 

And who would buy to-day ſo dear, if 
it were ſo to be bought? as certainly it is 
not. Doubtleſs the true Man of Pleature 
is he, who preferves order in his com- 
pounded nature; and gives the Animal, 
Rational, and Immortal, their reſpective 
dues. Who, as Immortal, places in the 
ſupreme Being his ſupreme delight; and, 
as Rational, ſhunning ſuperſtitious auſte- 
rities, and, as Animal, too great indul- 
gencies; admits of all ſecular enjoyments 
that are ſtrictly conſiſtent with his ſupreme. 
The true, and falſe, Man of Pleaſure are 


brothers; born of the ſame parent, vlg. 
an 
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an inextinguiſhable love of delight : but 
ſo ſuperior is one to the other, that like 
the fabled brothers Caſtor and Pollux, one 
may be ſaid to be in Heaven, the other 
on earth. 

To be more explicit, I would gather 


three particular branches from this general 


root of happineſs, and preſent them to your 
Siſter, as a Specimen of the reſt, 
There is no man of Pleaſure without 


his Eve; no Eve without her Serpent ; 


no Serpent without 1ts Sting. He that 
knows not the pure delight, and ever- 
growing tenderneſs of a chaſte Love, 
knows not the molt that the faireſt can 
beſtow. | 

He that knows not the found cordiality, 
and conſtant warmth of a diſintereſted 
frendſhip, knows not the moſt that man 
can enjoy from man. 

He that keeps not open a conſtant in- 
tercourſe with Heaven by frequent fervors 
of rational devotion, knows not a joy ſtill 
ſublimer than both. 

What are the joys of vice, compar'd 
to theſe? What think their deluded ad- 


mirers 
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mirers of a magnanimous triumph over 
ftrong temptation ; of a ſweet repoſe in 
divine favour and protection; of an in- 
defeaſible right to life eternal? Is there 
not a certain grandeur, and ſolidity of 
happineſs in this? Is not this better than 
ranging from the gaming-houſe to bro- 
thels; and with other little fluttering, 
gilded, noxious, liquoriſh, inſects, to be 
fixing on every nuiſance for delight ? Sons 
of Beelzebub the God of Flies. I like not 
2 certain, modeſt faintheartedneſs in the 
friends and advocates of What is right. 
A Chriſtian ſhould let all fee what an 
animation there is in Chriſtianity above 
all that the world may admire beſides. 
Chriſtianity ſhould be the Boaſt, as well as 
Comfort of our hearts. 

And now if we inquire after the cauſe 
which has brought us into that Fool's 
Paradiſe, on which I have dwelt ſo long, 
we ſhall ſee with what good reaſon Plea- 
ſure, and Infidelity, are joined together in 
my plan. 

The Scripture aſcribes the conqueſt of 
the World, that is, of its Pleaſures, to 


F Faith, 
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Faith; and is very copious in enumerat- 
ing renowned inſtances of it. Were Faith 
as prevalent in us, we too ſhould prove 
Alexanders in the moral world. All agree, 
that ſeveral goods being propoſed for our 
«itimate enjoyment, it is impoſſible in our 
nature not to chuſe the beſt, All agree, 
that God's promiſes are better than any 
thing we can carve for ourſelves. And 
. all agree, that they are inconſiſtent with 
lin. So that he who will take out his 
portion in this life, uſt loſe it in the next. 
What then, againſt our nature, and againſt 
our reaſon, hinders us from proſecuting 
our chiefeſt Good ?— Want of Faitb. All 

is reſolveable into that alone. 
For inſtance. Our Temptations are of 
two kinds. From things that grieve, or 
things that pleaſe; the former fright, the 
latter allure: us, from our Virtue. From 
poverty, pain, diſgrace, or perſecution, 
we fly to Falſhood, or Fraud, for eſcape. 
But thoſe ills are not the immediate cauſe 
of it; but want of Faith in God's pro- 
raiſes, that „e will ſuccour us in thoſe 
« exigencles; and deliver us in his good 
« time; 
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c time; and make all things work to- 


« gether for our good.“ On the other 
hand, when Pleaſure intices, and carries 
its point; we do not think theſe Plea- 
{ures, be they what they will, preferable 
to Heaven. But Heaven is at a diſtance, 


and the ſoul is eager for preſent good. 


But why is Heaven at a diſtance ? for 
want of Faith; for Faith is the f 
«& ſtance of things hoped for; and the ev:- 
« dence of things not ſeen.” It antedates 


the exiſtence of that which is future; 
makes our converſation in Heaven, 


« tho? ſtill in the Body; aſſociates us 
e with Angels, tho' in our Solitude; and 


6 gives us greater joy in contemplation, 
than the world can give in hand.“ This 


is true, or the conduct of thoſe heroes in 


Scripture had been impracticable ! and 
they, like ourſelves, were mere men. 
Thus Infidelity leads to Pleaſure ; and Plea- 


ſure confirms Infidelity; and both together 
conſummate Ruin, 


Theſe Gentlemen ſeem to think that 


the world was made in jeſt; that there 
1s nothing of moment, or ſerious in it. 


F 2 There 
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There is nothing elſe. There is not a 
Fly, but has had infinite wiſdom con- 
cern'd, not only in its ſtructure, but in 
its deſtination. And was Man made only 
to flutter, ſing, and expire? A mere ex- 
pletive in the mighty work, the marvel- 
lous operations of the Almighty ? Is joy 
their point ? He that to the beſt of his 
power has ſecured the Anal take has a fons 
perennis of joy within him. He is ſatis- 
fied from himſelf. They, his reverſe, bor- 
row all from without. Joy wholly trom 
without, is falſe, precarious, and ſhort. 
From without it may be gathered ; but, 
like gathered flowers, tho' fair, and ſweet 
for a ſeaſon, it muſt ſoon wither, and 
become offenſive. Joy from chin, is ike 
ſmelling the roſe on the tree; it is more 
fweet and fair; it is laſting; and, I muſt 
add, Immortal. 

As, therefore, I have above offered 
theſe Gentlemen three expedients for hap- 
pineſs; to perſuade their acceptance of 
them, I ſhall now give three ſhort Max- 
ims, which will fit light on their memories, 
and (I hope) in time, eaſy on their hearts. 

He 
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He that will not fear, ſhall feel the wrath 
of Heaven, 

He that lives in the kingdom of Sex/e, 
ſhall die into the kingdom of Sorrow, 

He ſhall never truly enjoy his preſent 
hour, who never thinks on his 44ſt. 

Let your Siſter, dear Sir, tell her grey 
Pretty fellows, who are Apoſtles to theſe 
Gentiles, that, if they can advance three 
Maxims of greater truth ; or three Ex- 
pedients of greater efficacy to happineſs, 
than thoſe above mentioned ; I am their 
Convert; I exchange my Bible for Bo- 
lingbroke ; and prepare for the Ball: for 
N. B. I am but Fouricore. 

With welt wiſhes to you, and thoſe you 
love, that 1s, all Mankind ; I am, 


Dear Sir, 


Moſt affectionately, 
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Dear Sir, 


9 HE Contents of your Letter 
y T 46 damp my joy in bearing from 
Ann you. Even a good man's ap- 
* proaching death ſtrikes us with 
Jome concern. I am ſorry that the ſting, 
which Pleaſure left in your unhappy Friend, 
occaſions ſo ſwift a decline, How natu- 
rally we lay hold on Heaven, when the 
world ſinks under us, and will ſupport 
our hopes no more! The Piece of Devo- 
+ tion which you deſire, you will receive 


in 
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in my next. I cannot reflect on your 
Friend's diſtreſs, and a noble youth whom 
I myſelf attended in his Extremes, with-- 
out dwelling ſtill longer on Pleaſure, which 
has coſt the World ſo dear. 

If Diſeaſe, and Infirmity, makes us daily. 
viſits in the perſons of. Neighbours, and 
Friends; and Death, by the ſame affecting 
meſſengers, gives us frequent notice that 
he will be with us ſoon: 

If, when Death arrives, .all Mankind, . 
however divided before, unanimouſly cloſe 
in one Opinion, and one With : 

If libertine Enjoyments haſten: the ap- 
proach, and heighten the dread, and em- 
bitter the conſequences, of Death: 

If Death is the ſingle event ſure, and 
Virtue the ſingle purſuit indefeaſible ; and 
the Divine Favour the ſingle point of ab-- 
ſolute Importance:: - 

If that favour. cames ſo cheap, that the 
very leavings (in time, care, and expence) 
of our real enjoyments, would go a great 
way in the purchaſe of it: 

If the Martyr's blood makes that pur- 
chaſe ſure ; and it is impoſſible that Martyr- 

F 4 dom, 
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dom, and Veluptucuſueſa, ſhould ſhare the 
ſame fate: 

If the Fate to be ſhar'd is endleſs; and 
this Life but as a moment to an age; and 
an age not a moment to Eternity; and 
Eternity as much ours, as the preſent 
hour: 

If he, that is over-fond of the preſent, 


+ or high in expectation from any ſuture, 


hour, either knows not. this world; cr 
belives not 1n the next : 

If all this is true; that is, if it is day 
at noon; how happy, like your friend 
Euſebius, to ſtrike early into the right 
path: and not ſo long to ſlumber in in- 
dulgence, like the noble Youth (of whom 
I ſhall ſoon ſpeak), as to ſuffer the Birth- 
day of our underſtanding to be the laſt day 
of our lives? 

I told you, in a former letter, that 1 
would give you your Friend Euſebius's 
character at large; not, to be ſure, for 
your information ; but to place him in 
Oppoſition to the Men of Pleaſure : And 
ſo, 

Fagem preferre pudendis, J a 
that. 
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that their Deformity might be ſet in a 
ſtronger light, for the benefit of thoſe 
weak eyes who cannot ſee a mountain 
without ſpectacles : with whom a Centaur 
paſſes for a Man. Or, rather, who think 
a Man of Pleaſure an extremely happy 
creature, and, with antient Aſtronomers, 
place the Centaur in Heaven. Their Sa- 
gittarius there, or eternal Hunter, ever 
aiming at Pleaſure, and ever miſſing his 
mark; How very much, the character of 
Euſebius will plainly ſhew. 

Men of Pleaſure, notwithſtanding all 
the thorns they meet with in their flowery 
path, imagine all would enter it, but for 
want of Taſte, or Spirit, or Purſe : Eu- 
ſebius wants none of theſe. He wants 
not a Taſte for aught that can gratify 
either Imagination or Senſe ; that can 
make a Coxcomb, or Debauche ; but he 
is neither. Nor wants he a Purſe, or 
Heart, to provide thoſe Gratifications. 
His Purſe is large; larger his Heart; but 
not corrupt, and nobly wrong. He is 
young, gay, rich, expenſive. So far he 
is with them; but will leave them ſoon, 
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as the Sun ſlides from under an Eclipſe. 
His riches widen the circle of his Virtues. 
Their riches increaſe the number of their 
Crimes. There are two kinds of expence: 
In both, Riches make themſelves wings, 
and fly away. But widely different their 
flight: In one, they fly away as an Eagle 
towards Heaven. In their flight beautiful, 
and celeſtial in their end. In the other, 
they fly away as an Owl to the Deſart; 
ungracious, and ill-omen'd, in their flight, 
and ending in the Deſart of Ignominy, 
and Ruin, 

Euſebius, tho* liberal to the demands 
of Nature, Rank, and Duty; ſtarves 
Vice, Caprice, and Folly. Theſe (the 
great cormorants of gold), he ſends beg- 
ging to their doors; they, as old intimates, 
welcome, and embrace them all. And, 
if they have not thrice the fortune of Eu- 
ſelius, muſt ſoon be Beggars themſelves. 
While he, with one half hey ſink in a de- 
bauch, lifts Beggars (Beggars, I mean 
from Fortune, not from Folly) into the 
real comforts of life. 


He 
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He too has his Amuſements; but not. 
ſuch as deaden, but revive : ſuch as re- 
cover the relax'd tone of application; re- 
animate to new effort; and thus are eſſen- 
tial, tho* pauſing, parts of noble, well- 
judging Induſtry. He ſtarts not at a maſ- 
querade : Nor thinks Cards the Books of 
the Devil. But thinks all our diverſions 
like long books, that were better epito- 
miz'd; or, like the Books of the Sybil, 
which, as they were leſſen'd in number, 
roſe in their price. 

He, as well as they, has his Parks, 
Gardens, Grottos, Caſcades, Statues, 
Paintings, Cc. but enjoys them more. 
Not becauſe his are better than theirs, 
but becauſe He is better than They. His 
Paintings have beauties unborrowed from 
the pencil; and his Statues in his eyes 
appear, like Pygmalion's,, to live: tho? 
mere marble in zheirs. His all-animat- 
ing Joy within gives Graces to Art, and 
Smiles to Nature, inviſible to common 
eyes. Objects of ſenſe, and imagination, 
for their greater power of pleaſing, are 
indebted. ta. the goodneſs of his heart. 

E 6 For 
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For as the Sun 1s itſelf the moſt glorious 
of objects, and makes all others ſhine, fo 
Virtue itſelf is the greateſt of. Pleaſures; 
and of all other Pleaſures redoubles the 
delight, 

He, and They, tho' they both value 
Riches, yet entertain widely different opi- 
nions about them: He conſiders a great 
fortune, as his being-put, by a kind Pro- 
vidence, into its honourable commiſſion 
for doing much Good. They conſider it 
as a Privilege, or, at leaſt, as an Excuſe; 
for - the contrary, He, ſurveying his 
ample arcades, and lofty domes, rejoices 
more in what benefits others, than what 
- aggrandizes himſelf : Rejoices more in 
conſidering how many mouths he has fed, 
than in conſidering how many eyes he 
Hal drawn. He triumphs in reflecting 
to what numbers he has been enabled, by 
the Divine Indulgence, to turn, without 
a miracle, thoſe Stones into Bread. They, 
from their huge Babel: like Buildings, con- 
tract a Babel-like Pride, which turns, 
with regard to thoſe beneath them, their 
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hearts into Stone. Such Men, in effect, 
build downward, are the more ignoble, 
that is the lower, for their Height. 

He thinks, that Heaven's rich dona- 
tions imply in them ſome transfer to the 
public : They think they imply a transfer 
of the public homage to themſelves, In- 
ſtead of imagining his Grandeur to be a 
demand on the public for its homage, he 
looks on it as the public's demand on him 
for Bounty, and Patronage, of which they 
have erected - ſuch proud promiſes; and 
by them raiſed ſo juſt an expectation. 
He thinks, that their Riches (how 
ſtrangly ſoever it may ſound) run them 
in debt; and that not to benefit, 1s, to 
defraud. 

His Humility 1s equal to his Magni- 
ficence; and as Magnificence with Hu- 
mility ſpeaks more regard for others, than 
himſelf, it eſcapes Envy, and enſures ge- 
neral Applauſe. Their Pride defeats their 
Magnificence, and robs it of that Ap- 
plauſe, which is its ſingle aim: For it is 
a: great authority which tells us, © That 

& - Pride. 
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« Pride is a Tree which eats up its own 
Fruit.“ 

He knows (what 7 hey conſider not), 
that ſplendid ſuperiorities cannot be neu- 
tral, with regard to the characters of thoſe 
who poſſeſs them; that, therefore, men 
poſſeſs them at their peril ; that they muſt 
degrade, if they do not exalt them. That 
Heaven, which, in ſpight of different 
ranks, levels Happineſs, deſign'd it as the 
peculiar curſe of the Great (if they de- 
ſerve it) to be leſſened by Grandeur, and 
illuſtriouſly diſgraced. That, if Apes, and 
Crocodiles, Men hurtful, or ridiculous, in- 
habit ſuperb piles, they muſt deſpair of 
being worſhip'd ; tho' but thro? vain and 
keen appetite for public incenſe, they 
never had been built. 

You ſee in how many points theſe Men 
fall ſhort of Euſebius in Pleaſure from 
Expence; which, notwithſtanding, is an 
Article on which they pique themſelves 
not a little. And give me leave to ſub- 
join one more particular, which will affect 
them leſs than the former, tho' it ought 
to affect them moſt or all: His wealth has 

Jubter- 
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ſubterranean chanels; bleſſes unſeen; and 
coſts the reliev'd neither bluſhes, nor 
thanks. Not one Priſon have They open'd; 
not one Tear have They dried; which 
might ſpeak in their favour, when their 
own begin to flow. The Sorrows we have 
reliey'd are the ſureſt ſupport in our own. 
The beſt that can be ſaid of their expences, 
is, that they are an unwilling Encomium. 
on thoſe of your Friend. 

Senſual, of all our Pleaſures are the 
meaneſt; how low muſt a Soul celeſtial 
ſtoop for them? Yet theſe, our thirſty 
Spunges of Senſuality, who ſuck up every 
drop of it, in or out of, their way, tho? 
they take up the Dirt with it, prefer to all 
the reſt. And in theſe, if in any, they 
will venture to diſpute his ſuperiority. 
But, for reaſons, ſome already mentioned; 
more, moſt obvious, He 1s their ſuperior 
in theſe. In Pleaſures Intellectual, how 
far are they behind him? and then the 
Moral, they are all his own. It is one 
of their minute and meagre Pleaſures, 
profeſſedly to decline them: And theſe 
are the ſupreme, Moral Pleaſures, tho? 
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faintly (in this imperfect ſtate), yet truly 
taſte of Heaven; and, what is more, in- 
ſure that Heaven of which they taſte. 
And what an ineſtimable ſuperiority is 


this? He that can think of Death undi 


may'd, 


Extremumg; diem vitæ inter munera ponit. 
5 Lu. 


has more Enjoyment, even in Diſtreſs, 
than They in triumph, with every vain 
amuſement turning Reaſon out of doors, 
leſt it ſhould wound them with one whiſ- 
per of the Grave. On how many melan- 
choly occaſions in life ſhould we be glad 
of an Aſylum to which to flv? How 
ſhould we be tranſported with a thought 
that had infallible comfort in it? and 
that thought can be but One; and that 
one, it is the conſtant Aim, Labour, nay 
Boaſt, of theſe wiſe men,, to deſtroy. 
Euſebius's love of Pleafure is equal to 
theirs; wherce then this vaſt inequality 
of Happineſs? He commands his Plea- 
ſures, ſome he cultivates ; ſome admits 
cautiouſly ; others ſends bluſhing away. 
4 Their. 
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Their Pleaſures domineer ; {cout them away 
on vileſt errands; bid them throw their 
Patrimony in the Dirt of Proſtitution, or 
Debauch ; or dungeon them in midnight 
Dens of Fraud, and Deſtruction; and 
command them to whurl it away with a 
loſing Card; or ſtamp it to nothing with 
a deſperate Dye. What Scaffolds of fatal 
execution are thoſe guilty Boards, where 
moments determine on fortunes for life; 
and Rage, and Diſtraction threaten Ruin, 
eternal ? 

From this thraldom to their Pleaſures, 
this wretched Impotence of heart, it is 
that while He has but one, and that a moſt 
gracious Maſter, They have as many Ty- 
rants as there are Follies, and Vices, in the 
world. Ten times a day they change their 
Pharaoh; and Why? becauſe his wages 
are ſo poor. They have it, indeed, in 
their power to change their Maſter, but not. 
to break their chain, 

The Romans once pretended that they 
had a golden ſhield which fell from Hea- 
ven: To ſecure it from theft, they laid it 
up among eleven others made of Braſs, 

t This 
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This expedient had been unneceſſary 
againſt ſbeir wiſdom, They run away by 
choice with the eleven counterfeits ; with 
a multitude of falſe, ineffectual Pleaſures, 
and leave the celeſtial, as of no value, 
to men of leſs underſtanding. —Virtue, 
the delight of Euſebius, is a celeſtial ſhield 
againſt every evil of human life. Their 
Pleaſures are rather Swords, that pierce 
them thro* with many Sorrows. 

The contraſt how ſtrong ! Their Plea- 
ſures die in fruition, and are remember'd 
with regret. His ſurvive the preſent actual 
enjoyment, and are as ſweet in retroſpect, 
as in hand. Theirs leſſen on repetition 
his encreaſe. Theirs create, and aggra- 
vate, calamities ; his avert. moſt, and al- 
leviate the reſt : Theirs haſten Death, and 
heighten its Horrors ; his owe their Per- 
fection to his final hour, after having 
heightened, and lengthened, all the bleſ- 
fings of life. And what a wretch 1s that 
happineſs, and what an ideot that wiſdom, 
that can offer no comfort in the days of 
darkneſs, and the hours of- death ? In a 
word, Their wretched joys flouriſh, like 

diſmal 
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diſmal weeping willows water'd by a ditch : 
Poor the figure they make; flux and ob- 
fcene the ground on which they ſtand: 
His flouriſh, like Cedars of Libanus, from 
the fountains of Heaven; and are rooted. 
in a rock; the rock of his Salvation. 

It is this ſuperior ground on which he 
ſtands, which imparts that inimitable 
ſweetneſs of Air, Aſpe&, and Deport- 
ment, which marks him among multi- 
tudes of the gayeſt, for the Gay. They, 
like things gilt, have much to ſhew; 
much more to hide; are all darkneſs 
within. He, like a Diamond, is tranſ- 
parent, and ſhines at heart, He looks, 
as if Virtue, according to the wiſh of ſome 
ſages, was at laſt become viſible, and ſhone 
thro* him; in perſon, not precept, making 
a viſit to mankind : And man is mended 
by looking on him. 

Now, pleaſe, Sir, to obſerve, to what 
an aſtoniſhing degree that intellectual 
darkneſs, mention'd in my former letter, 
prevails in theſe men, that would outſhine 
all the world. What 1s their chief boaſt ? 
Why this, that they make the moſt of this 

life. 
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life. Whereas the very fundamental dif- 
ference between Them, and Eu/ebins, is, 
That They make nothing of this world, 
becaule they deſign to make their All of it. 
He makes much of this world, becauſe 
he holds it as little; becauſe ever having 
the Sentiments, without the Terrors, of a 
Death-bed, he never cuts off this life from 
the thoughts of the next; but ſees his 
whole exiſtence in one unbroken thread ex- 
tended before him. 

But, before I diſmiſs your Friend, tho? 
he has made you a very long viſit, I muſt 
take notice of one particular more. Theſe 
Gentlemen pique themſelves on their epi- 
tome of all Virtue and Religion, Benevo- 
lence : If they had it, it would confute moſt 
I have ſaid; and make them very happy: 
For it may ſtand as a general maxim, that 
men are happy in proportion to their good- 
will : Nor is it ſtrange, that, to the greateſt 
duty, ſhould, by nature, belong the greateſt 
reward. -But their title to this virtue 1s 
not clear. The reaſon they ſo loudly pre- 
tend to it, is, becauſe they know they 

have 
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have it not. The weakeſt ſide of a citadel 
15 to be defended moſt. Euſebius, on his 
principles, muſt have univerſal good-will. 
Selt-love obliges him to it; and his own 
happy ſtate of a mind inclines him the 
ſame way: For all are molt kind to others, 
when molt eaſy, and pleas'd with them- 
ſelves. On their principles, that this 
world is all; or, at leak, all they will con- 
cern themſelves about; ſelf- love obliges 
them to the contrary : and their uneaſineſs 
in themſelves ſeconds that obligation: So 
that you may as well expect to find an 
Angel among the Diſſolute, as a Friend. 
And, indeed, can any expect that they 
ſhould love them, better than their own 
Souls? yet that would they do, if they 
car'd for them at all. 

But, inſtead of endeavouring to prove 
what needs no proof, I ſhall preſent you 
with the picture of one of theſe great 
Lovers of all Mankind, if you will pro- 
miſe not to cut his throat; which Picture, 
better than a Demoſthenes, will prove my 
point. You will know whom I mean, 

WHEN 
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when J tell you, that he is enamour'd of 
the charms, and deep in the myſteries of 
Play. That is, he is ſo fond of riches 
(which a good Judge tells us,“ nemo bonus 
ungquam concupivit), of riches is he ſo over- 
fond, that he is quite miſerable if deny'd 
a daily chance of being ſtripp'd to Beg- 
gary. Greater profeſſions of friendſhip 
can no man make, than this Arch-Pro- 
miſer: greater proofs of the contrary can 
no man give. He never did a favour that 
prov'd barren to his own Deſigns, but he 
lent a curſe after it. All his kindneſles 
are artificial flies; if nothing is caught, 
they are pocketed again. Hook him, 
„or hang him,” is a favourite maxim of 
his own colning. He ſmiles, indeed, with 
great complacency on a crouded Levee 
of devoted friends; with no leſs than on 
a hand of good cards. And his hope 
from both is juſt the fame; that is, fo to 
play them off, .as to win his game. That 
done, if Intereſt, or Humour bids, he 
throws them aſide as a foul Pack, and calls 
for new; to ſhuffle, and cheat, and play 
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tricks with, as before. He conſiders Fools, 
as Trumps, with which he is ſure to win. 
If there are no Fools to be taken in, he 
makes a pretty good hand of it with a 
Knave of the right ſuit. If he is fo un- 
lucky as not to be bleſſed with either, 
he gives out, and, for that time, plays 
no more: For, without a good hand, 
a bad heart is inſupportable. But Proſ- 
perity ſooths Remorſe, and lays Con- 
ſcience aſlcep. This is one who knows 
the world; which, generally, means, One 
that knows not God. He never thought 
of that great, final, Stake, with regard 
to which, he, that honeſtly but deſires 
it, is ſure to win; and he, that plays 
foul the moſt dextrouſly, is ſure to be 
undone. Such is Avidienus, ſuch is that 
good man, who, as freely as eat his 
meal, could lay down his life for his 
Friend. 

But, in excuſe for ſuch men, I muſt 
own, that, for ſuch as place their All 
here, there can be no ſhadow of ſocial 
happineſs but from deceiving, or being 

deceived, 
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deceived. From deceiving, and lo find- 
ing ſome account in their Villainy: Or, 
ſrom being deceived, and ſo finding ſome 
account in their Folly. For real Friend- 
ſhip amongſt them is impoſſible : And, 
indeed, to hope a Friend in any man, that 
is not truly his own Friend, is abſurd. 
From this account, it is evident, that the 
chief fountain of happinels is dry'd up in 
their hearts. 

A Iretch, almoſt ſmothered with all 
the reputed means of Happineſs, would 
of all objects be the moſt ridiculous, were 
it not the moſt melancholy too. Diogenes 
went about the city of Athens begging to 
the ſtatues; being aſk'd the reaſon, he 
ſaid, He was learning to bear a Repulſe. 
Theſe Gentlemen ſhould learn the ſame 
Leſſon; no Statue can be deafer than moſt 
of their purſuits, when they aſk rea! Plea- 
ſure of them. 

Theſe are the Men, who, while Pro- 
vidence lays the reins of Free-will on their 
wanton necks, ruſh headlong into even 
unimportunate Temptations. But when 
it ſhall put 77s Hook in their Noſe, and its 
Bridle 
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Bridle in their Jaws, when it ſhall drag 
them into the condition of your unhappy 
Friend; or worſe, when the tatter'd, con- 


vuls'd, Body ſhall be ſhaking out an un- 


willing Soul, loth to leave it for a ſtill 
worſe habitation; then, Oh! what a 
change At places full before me the laſt 
hours of that noble Youth I mentioned 
above. Laft Hours full of anguiſh | how 
fit to be remember'd by thoſe that wiſh 
peace to their own. This is the Funeral 
to which, in my firſt Letter, I promiſed 
to invite your Siſter Sempronia, and her 
gay Admirers; Sempronia who delights 
Pfallere, & cantare, elegantius quam neceſſe 
t probe. And what invitation more kind 
than that for which ſhe may thank me for 
ever, when other entertainments end? If 
they have their Wine, his has its Nectar. 
Its cup of Salvation, preſſed from that 
ine, <whoſe Leaves beal the Nations, and 
whoſe ſwelling Cluſters teem with eternal 
Bliſs. Funeral ſolemnities are more for 
the lake of the Living than the Dead. 
Vhatatrifle that honour they receive from 

G them, 
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them, to the benefit we may reap from 
that affecting Scene ! | 

Oh! Sir, how affecting! It is ſtill be- 
fore my eyes. That wretched Youth dies 
again! Again I am ſmitten with his Death. 
It wounds me even in remembrance : 
What, then, the ſcene itſelf! No Words 
can paint it; no Time efface it; I meet 
it in my Dreams; I ſhall bear it to my 
Grave. 

I am about to repreſent to you the laſt 
hours of a perſon of high birth, and high 
ſpirit; of great parts, and ſtrong paſſions, 
every way accompliſh'd, nor leaſt in Ini- 
quity. His unkind treatment was the 
Death of a moſt amiable Wite ; and his 
great Extravagance, in effect, diſinherited 
| his only Child. 

But to my point. The Death-Bed of a 
profligate is next in horror to that Abyſs, 
to which it leads. It has the moſt of Hell 
that is viſible on Earth. And he that has 
ſeen it, has more than Faith to confirm 
him in his Creed. I fee it now. For 
who can forget it? Are there in it no 


Flames, and Furies? — Tou know not, 
then, 
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then, what a ſcar'd imagination can figure; 
what a guilty heart can feel. How diſmal 
is it! The two great Enemies of Soul and 
Body, Sickneſs and Sin, ſink and con- 
found his Friends; ſilence, and darken 
the ſhocking ſcene. Sickneis excludes the 
Light of Heaven; and Sin, its bleſſed 
Hope. Oh! double Darkneſs ! more than 
Egyptian ! Acutely to be felt! 

How unlike thoſe illuminated revels of 
which he was the Soul? Did this poor, 
pallid, ſcarce-animated Maſs dictate in 
the cabinet of Pleaſure; pronounce the 
Faſhion : and teach the gayeſt to be gay? 
Are theſe the trophies of his Paphian cons 
queſts ? theſe the triumphs to be bought 
w:th Heaven ? Is this he who ſmote all 
their hearts with envy at his pre-eminence 
in guilt ? See, how he hes a fad, deſerted, 
Outcaſt on a narrow Iithmus between 
Time and Eternity? for he is ſcarce alive. 
Laſh'd and overwhelm'd on one fide, by 
the Senſe of Sin; on the other, by the 
Dread of Puniſhment ? Beyond the reach 
of human help, and in deſpair of Di- 
vine! 
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His diſſipated Fortune, impoveriſh'd 
Babe, and murder'd Wife, lie heavy 
on him: The Ghoſt of his murder'd 
Time (for now no more is left), all 
ſtain'd with Folly, and gaſh'd with Vice, 
haunts his diſtracted Thought. Con- 
ſcience, which long had ſlept, awakes Hike 
a giant refreſh'd with Mine; lays waſte all 
his former thoughts, and deſires; and, 
like a long-depos'd, now victorious Prince, 
on his bleeding heart, impoſes, inflicts, 
its own, Its late ſoft Whiſpers are Thunder 
in his ears; and all means of Grace re- 
jected, exploded, ridicuPd, is the Bolt that 
firikes him dead. Dead even to the 
thoughts of Death. In deeper diſtreſs, 
Deſpair of Life is forgot. He lies a 
wretched wreck of Man on the Shore of 
Eternity, and the next breath he draws, 
blows him off into ruin, 

The greateſt Profligate is, at leaſt, a 
momentary Saint, at ſuch a ſight: For 
this is a ſight which plucks off the maſk 
of Folly, ſtrips her of her gay diſguiſe, 
which glitter'd in the falſe lights of this 

world's 
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world's Mummery, and makes her appear 
to be folly, to the greateſt fool. 

How think we then ? Is not the Death- 
bed of a profligate the moſt natural and 
powerful antidote for the poiſon of his 
Example? Heals not the bruis'd ſcorpion 
the wound it gave? Intends not Heaven, 
that, ſtruck with the terrors of ſuch an 
exit, we ſhould provide comfort for our 
own? Would not he, who departs obdu- 
rate from it, continue Adamant, though 
one roſe from the Dead ? for ſuch a ſcene 
partly draws aſide the curtain that divides 
Time from Futurity ; and in ſome mea- 
ſure, gives to Sight that Tremendous, of 
which we only had the feeble Report be- 
fore. 

Is not then this a prime School of Wiſ- 
dom ? are not they obliged, that are in- 
vited to this? for what elſe ſhould reclaim 
us? The Pulpit? We ace prejudic'd 
againſt it. Beſides, an agonizing Pro- 
fligate, tho* //znt, out-preaches the moſt 
Celebrated the Pulpit ever knew. Bur, 
if he ſpeaks, his words might inſtruct the 
beſt inſtructers of mankind, Mixt in the 
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warm converſe of life, we think with Menz 
on a Death- bed, with God. 

But there are two Leſſons of this School 
written, as it were, in Capitals, which 
they that run may read. Firſt, He that, 
in this his Minority, this School of Diſ- 
cipline, this Field of Conflict, inſtead of 
graſping the weapons of his warfare, is 
tor ever gathering flowers, and catching 
at butterflies, with his unarmed hand; 
ever making idle Pleaſures his purſuit; 
muſt pay for it his vaſt reverſion; and, 
on opening his final account (of which a 
Death-bed breaks the Seal), ſhall find 
himſelf a Beggar; a Beggar paſt Beggary; 
and ſhall paſſionately wiſh, that his very 
Being were added to the reſt of his loſs. 

Secondly, He ſhall find, that Truth, Di- 
vine Truth, however, thro' life, injur'd, 
wounded, ſuppreſs'd, is Inſuppreſſible, 
Victorious, Immortal. That, tho' with 
mountains overwhelmed, it will, one day, 
burſt out like the fires of Ana; viſible, 
briglit, and tormenting, as the moſt rage- 
ing flame. As now, (Oh! my friend!) 
I ſhall too plainly prove. 
| The 
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The ſad evening before the Death of 
that noble Youth, whole laſt Hours ſug- 
geſted theſe Thoughts, I was with him. 
No one was there, but his Phyſician, and 
an Intimate whom he lov'd, and whom he 
had ruin'd. At my coming in, he ſaid; 

« You, and the Phyſician, are come 
& too late.— I have neither Life, nor 
« Hope. You both aim at Miracles. 
&* You would raiſe the Dead.” 

Heaven, I ſaid, was merciful. 

Or I could not have been thus guilty, 
„ What has it not done to þ/e/s, and to 
e ſave me p I have been too ſtrong for 
«© Omnipotence ! I pluck'd down Ruin.” 

I ſaid, The Bleſſed Redeemer — 

Hold! Hold! you wound me!— 
«© This is the Rock on which I ſplit—I 
e deny'd his Name.” 


Refuſing to hear any thing from me, or 


take any thing from the Phyſician, he lay 
ſilent, as far as ſudden darts of pain would 
permit, *till the clock ſtruck, Then with 

vehemence ; 
« Oh, Time! Time! It is fit thou 
* ſhould't: thus ſtrike thy Murderer to 
G 4 « the 
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<« the heart. How art thou fled for ever 
A Month !—Oh, for a ſingle Week! 
« I aſk not for Years; tho' an Age 
c were too little for the much I have to 
* a0;” 

On my faying, we could not do too 
much : That Heaven was a bleſſed 
place 

« So much the worſe. Tis loſt! 'Tis 
„ loſt! Heaven is to me the ſevereſt part 
« of Hell!“ 

Soon after I propos'd Prayer. | 

Pray you that can. I never pray'd. 
« 1] cannot pray, Nor need I. Is not 
« Heaven on my fide already? It cloſes 
« with my conſctence. Its ſevereſt ſtrokes 
but ſecond my own.” 

His friend being much touch'd, even 
to tears, at this (who could forbear? I 
could not), with a moſt affectionate look, 
he ſaid : 

<« Keep thoſe tears for Thyſelf. I have 
« undone thee. — Doſt weep for me ? 
« That's cruel, What can pain me 
.. mere? 

Here 
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Here his friend, too much affected, would 
have left him. 

« No, ſtay. Thou ſtill may'ſt hope 
« — Therefore hear me. How madly 
« have I talk'd? How madly haſt thou 
&« liſten'd and believ'd? But look on my 
« preſent State, as a full anſwer to thee, 
« and to myſelf. This body is all weak- 
« neſs and pain; but my Soul, as if ſtung 
« up by torment to greater ſtrength and 
« ſpirit, is full powerful to reaſon; full 
« mighty to ſuffer. And that, which thus 
« triumphs within the jaws of mortality, 
« js, doubtleſs, Immortal.—And, as for 
a Deity, nothing leſs than an Almighty 
& could inflict what I feel.” 

I was about to congratulate this paſ- 
five, involuntary, Confeſſor, on his affert- 
ing the two prime articles of his Creed, 
extorted by the Rack of Nature; when he 


thus, very paſſionately : 


„No, no! let me ſpeak on. I have 
e not long to ſpeak—My much injur'd 
« friend! my Soul, as my Body, lies in 
« ruins; in ſcattered fragments of broken 
« thought: Remorſe for the paſt throws 

og. my 
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& my thoughts on the Future, Worſe 
& dread of the Future, ſtrikes it back on 
c the Paſt. I turn, and turn, and find no 
«. ray. Didſt thou feel half the mountain 
<« that is on me, thou wouldſt ſtruggle 
& with the Martyr for his Stake; and 
cc bleſs Heaven for the Flames ;—That 
« 1s not an everlaſting flame; That is not 
« an unquenchable fire.” 

How were we ſtruck? yet, ſoon after, 
ſtill more. With what an eye of diſtrac- 
tion, what a face of deſpair, he cry'd 
out : 

« My principles. have poiſon'd my 


« Friend; my extrayagance has beggar'd, 


« my Boy! my unkindneſs has murder'd 
« my Wife !—And is there another Hell? 
« —Oh! Thou blaſphem'd, yet moſt In- 


« dulgent, Lord God! Hell itſelf is . 


refuge, it it hides me from thy 
« Frown.” 


Soon after, his underſtanding fail'd. 


His terrified imagination uttered. horrors 
not to be repeated, or ever forgot. And 
ere the Sun (which I hope has ſeen few 
like him) aroſe, the gay, young, noble, in- 
genious, 


| 
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genious, accompliſhed, and moſt wretched, 
Altamont expired. 
If this is a Man of Pleaſure, what is 
a Man of Pain? How quick, how total, 
is the tranſit of theſe Phaetontiades : In 
what a diſmal gloom they ſet for ever! 
How ſhort, alas! the day of their re- 
Joicing ! For a moment they glitter, they 
dazzle. In a- moment where are they? 
Oblivion covers their memories. Ah! 
would it did ! Infamy ſnatches them from 
Oblivion. In the long-living annals of 
Infamy their triumphs are recorded. Their 
ſufferings {till bleed in the boſom (Poor 
Altamont!) of the heart-ſtricken friend: 
tor Altamont had a friend. He might 
have had many. His tranſient Morning 
might have been the dawn of an immor- 
tal day, His name might have been glo- 
zouily enrolled in the Records of Eter- 
nity. His memory might have left a 
tweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the 
ſurviving friend, and ſalutary to the ſuc- 
cceding generation. With what capa- 
cities was he endowed, with what advan- 
aces, for being greatly good ? But with 
the 
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the talents of an Angel a man may be a 
Fool. If he judges amiſs in the Supreme 
Point, judging right in all elſe but ag- 
gravates his Folly ; as it ſhews him wrong, 
tho? bleſs'd with the beſt capacity of be- 
ing right. 

Such, ſo fatal, when abuſed, are the 
greateſt bleſſings of Heaven. Heaven 
grant his agonies were an expiation of the 
paſt; not a preſage, and ſad ſpecimen, 
of the future. That his ſurviving Com- 
panions and Admirers may never ſuffer 
the ſame, give me leave to ſpeak to them 
while this affecting object is (or might be) 
in their ſight. 

« Ye ſtaunch purſuers of Pleaſure, 
« opening in full cry on its burning 
e ſcent! who run yourſelves out of 
c Breath, Health, Credit, Eſtate, and 
<« often Lite, after that you cannot catch |! 
« For a moment, ſlacken your ſpeed, and 
« cool the fervor of your chace. It is a 
« Friend that calls, and he is his own, that 
« hears, 

« Tf there is a ſcene on earth, in which 
« you can find greater adyantage, than 
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in that to which you have been invited, 
do not come : If there 1s not, indulge 
me in a few words, which may not be 
ſoon forgot: At leaſt, they will recur 
to your Thoughts, they will recur to 
your feeling Hearts, when your preſent 
jovial chace is over; when Pleaſure is no 
more. 
« ]t will be grateful to your Friend 
deceas'd, whom you were always will- 
ing to oblige, if, with his Accompliſh- 
ments, you remember his Faults; for 
then you will not forget your own ; 
but read, in his deep diſtreſs, a ſtrong 
caution againſt them. Affords not the 
Rock on which he ſplit, a ſolid baſis 
for your ſafety ? Has he not well- 
mark'd where miſchief lies? See you 
not the wreck of that gallant Firſt-rate ? 
or, rather, is he not a beacon, lighted 
up by kind Providence, to guide you 
fate thro* the dangerous voyage of hu- 
man life? 
« He once, as you now, imagin'd him- 
ſelf, in this life, Immortal. Was he 
not miſtaken? He has taken his final 
0 flight ; 
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flight; whither, who can tell? If your 
continue yours, in the ſame fatal track, 
who is he that cannot tell where the folly 
muſt. end? Smitten, transfix'd, when 
moſt ſecure, from the moſt towering 
heights he drop'd, at once, into depths 
of diſtreſs, not to be fathom'd by man. 
In gaiety of heart defy not the danger. 
Are there not more arrows in the ſame 
quiver? and are not you as fair and 
tempting a mark ? more tempting, it 
unadmoniſh'd, and mounting {till over 
his forgotten tomb. And whom dare 
you tempt? an Archer that never mis* 
his mark. 


«6 But you, from your gay pavilion, 


embower'd in roſes, ſee no threatning 
proſpects; no dangers of death. — 
Oh, Sirs! Death delights to lie hid in 


+ thickets of roſes | How often the Gayeſt 


fall firſt in his ſnare? yet even this is 
too gentle, too mild, to anſwer the 
good-will of Heaven; it cannot kecp 
the world in awe. 


c. What. 
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&« What uncommon fortitude is need- 
ful to bear Proſperities unhurt? It is 


now Sunſhine with you; and you think 


all is well. It is the Seaſon of Indul 


- gence, —But Seaſons will change. You, 


that are now all. ſocial comfort, ga- 
ther'd cloſe in glad cluſters, and (like 
embody'd birds of paſſage bound for 
new. climes) on your 1mpatient wing 
for new. delights ! what will you do, 
when each of you, ſever'd from the 
reſt, an unexperienced,, unexpected, 
Recluſe, lies ſorely pain'd; dreading 
worſe; none to converie with, but the 
two greateſt ſtrangers, his own Heart, 
and Him who made it; and. neither 
at peace with him? Say, ye ſtrangers 
to Care, and abounders in Mirth! 
what will he do, when he finds himſelf - 
{till ſubſiſting in a ſtate, where none 
of thoſe Pleaſures, for which alone he 
wiſhed to ſubſiſt, can poſſibly. any lon- 
ger ſubſiſt with him? When the dark 
matter at the center will not be more 
foreign to him, then that which now 
beats high in his pulſe, and fluſhes in 
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his cheek; and ſtings him on to 
ſchemes, that laugh at ſuch lectures as 
theſe ? When he finds himſelf led, by 
the ſoft hand of Pleaſure, to thoſe diſ- 
mal gates, which ſhe herſelf will ne- 
ver, never, never, enter ? 

« Conſider, my good friends! you till 
retain the name of Chriſtians; and 
have heard of the Scriptures. To 
ſpeak their language, If Chriſtians are 
Racers, you have not yet ſtarted: If 
Warriors, your armour is not yet on: 
If Labourers in the Vineyard, you 
pluck down the Vine, and get drunk 
with the Grapes : It Watchers, your 
nap is not yet over. There is no Man, 
but, in ſome part of life, either ſtung 
by ſelſ-mov'd Conſcience, or alarm'd 
by ſome providential Event, as out of 


e a long idle dream, ſtarts, at once, into 


10 


his ſenſes. The longer the dream, the 


«« greater his ſurprize and pain; and, if 
« he nods to the laſt, the pain and hor- 


* ror (as too well has been prov'd) is in- 


<< expreſſible. 


. Can- 
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« ſurpriz'd with a ſerious feeling of 
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& Cannot that awful Truth interrupt 
your ſlumber? He ſleeps ſound indeed, 
at whoſe ear a Friend's knell ſhall knock 
in vain. But, ſetting friendſhip aſide ; 
granting, that with men of your caſt, 
a friend dead is a friend annihilated ; 
aſk, I beſeech you, pure /ſel/-intereſt 


one queſtion ; Have you no concern 


in this Death? F it nothing to you? 


—Oh ! much, very much ; It cannot 


ſtand neuter. It is big with good or 


ill. It muſt haſten your amendment; 
or heighten your offence. Henceforth, 
the ſame crimes are ſevenfold guilt. 


Have you never conſulted the work- 


ings of nature ? Have you never been 


Heart? When | ſtand, tho? a ſtranger, 
on the verge of another's grave; when 
I fee the ſhaken mould take poſſeſſion 
of human pride; and hear the ſolemn 
ſound of Duſt to Duſt ; what ſwelling 
of ſoul, but inſtantly. ſubſides ; what 
ſalutary thoughts, but, at once, it in- 
ſpires? The grave of one unknown, 


and dying a common death, would have 
c this 
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this effect: What then, the Grave of 
a friend, and of our own character; 
and that not good; and dying of the 
follies in which we live; and with ad- 
monition in his mouth, and . horrors 
in his heart ? What heart impregnable 
to ſuch an aſſault? What thunder 
equal to ſuch a groan ? It would echo 
for ever in a penetrable ear. In a pe- 
netrable heart there would be wrought 
a mighty change. 

* For ſce you not the mighty force 
that is imply'd in this Mercy? Heaven 


e truſts not to your faith; but gives /e 
< ſible proof of what you have to fear. 
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And could it do more ? Would a Mi- 
racle ſuffice ?—You have it in a mercy 
ſo little deſerv'd. If danger can alarm 
you, you, now, are alarm'd. If no- 
thing can alarm you, nothing can 
ſave, 
&« I ſhould grieve to have ſaid too much. 
Yet, have I ſaid too much, it my 
words ſerve only to render more inex- 
cuſable that imprudence, which they 
labour to remove. Rather know your 
% danger, 
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„ danger, and embrace the plank (tho? 
« not of Cedar) which I throw out for 


„ your eſcape. Our fondneſs. for good, 


&« ſhuts our eyes on evil; we ſcarce allow 
ce it exiſtence before it is felt. But, re- 
« member, we live in a moſt mutable 
« ſcene: And have the fear of To-mor- 
© row before your eyes. Not the keeneſt 
& diſcernment can ken thro? the ſecond of 
« a minute, To keep within the reach 
* of Mercy, is the grand Concern, and 
< ſupreme Bleſſing of human life. 


« My Converted | or Condeinn'd ! 
« farewell.” 


Thus, dear Sir, IL ſpeak to theſe Gen- 
tlemen. I wiſh they do not rather chuſe 


to ſhow their parts, than their penitence ;. 


and criticile my Speech, inſtead of their 
own conduct. If fo, they demonſtrate 


how very great occaſion. there was of 7; 
tho? it proves ineffectual. 


Moſt Yours. 
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Dear Sir, 

3 O U ſeem to think, in your 
* 7 vo laſt letter, that our age is ſo 
JR. rf far gone, as to be paſt reco- 
AD very. I hope not. Aviola, a 
Conſul in the time of Gordian, reviv'd on 
his funeral pile. I will not deſpair, but 
that Britiſh Virtue, now, like the Phenix, 
dying in its Sweets, may ſtart up from its 
= aſhes, and re-aſſume its former glory, I 

ſhall therefore proceed a little farther. 


I grant, 
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I erant, that the Man of Pleaſure, as 
well as the Good Man, has his joy. But 
their joys are very different. They differ 
not only in their objects, but their kind, 
Which is as yet a ſecret to Them; and, 
poſſibly, to You. Joy from temporals, 
is a Terreſtrial Joy. And, like all things 
terreſtrial, has a dreg in it. If you ob- 
ſerve your own heart, you will find, that 
Joy from temporals, has ever ſomewhat 
of a gay inquietude, a diſturb'd and tu- 
multuous delight. Like ſome liquors, all 
in an unquiet ferment, and confuſion, 
while they ſparkle, and ſmile. Joy from 
Eternals, Joy, 1 mean, on ſpiritual ac- 
counts (viz.) Mens conſcia redti; or, a 
delightful hope of Immortality; or, an 
humble perſuaſion of Divine Favour, Sc. 
This joy 1s Celeſtial, and, like a fine 
calm Summer's evening, is undiſturb'd, 
placid, and ſerene. The firſt is a Paffion, 
and that in the ſtricteſt ſenſe ; we ſuffer 
from it, as well as enjoy. Nay, ſome 
have ſuffered from it even to Death. The 
latter ſeems rather to be, or to reſemble, 
an Inſpiration, in which the Divine cauſe 

| takes 
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takes away, or ſuperſedes, our human m- 
firmity. Therefore, by our Church, moſt 
properly ſtiled the Peace of God, Nor let 
Centaurs imagine, that this peace is occa- 
ſion'd by the ſmallneſs of the Joy. No, 
It paſſeth all underſtanding; and 1s, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, a ſpecimen, an actual part, of 
Heaven. 

For, indeed, the ſupreme happineſs, 
and miſery, of rational beings, thro' all 
variation of circumſtances, and thro? 
erery period of their exiſtence, is of a 
piece, or of the ſame kind. Tho', per- 
haps, in no two periods of it, of the ſame 
proportion, or degree. Therefore, Hea- 
ven and Hell, how diſtant ſoever ſome 
think them, are really, tho' not fully, on 
earth. Where-ever, and whenever, their 
cauſes, that is, Virtue and Vice, exiſt, 
they will exiſt, in a meaſure correſpon- 
dent to them. What then are the goed 
and bad, but the wretched and happy ? 
He, whoſe ſoul repoſes on his firm truſt _ 
in God, like the Halcyon that builds on 
the waves, if forms ariſe, may be toſs'd, 
but not endanger'd. Or, grant the worſt, 

thoſe 
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thoſe tumultuous billows that devour 
others, rock him to reſt eternal, 

When the good man lies down to reſt, 
no fears from the dangers of the night 
break thro* his ſtrong confidence in the 
Divine Protection. When he awakes, his 
firſt thoughts lays hold on Heaven; which 
gives thro* the conſecrated day, ſuch a 
ſweetneſs of aſpect and deportment, ſuch 
a force and firmneſs, to his felicity ; that 
we may venture almoſt to ſay, He cometh 
forth as a Bridegroom from his chamber, and 
rejoiceth, as a giant, to run his courſe. 

The Man of Pleaſure has his little 
clouds at the brighteſt, the courſe of his 
happineſs 1s retarded by a ſtraw ; and any 
confiderable, ſcarce conſiderable, accident 
puts it quite to death. Not only the ne- 
ceſſaries, or conveniencies, but the deco- 
rations, and ſuperfluities of life, are vital 
to his ſickly felicity In any of them he 
may receive a deep or deadly wound. 
Whereas they are mere excreſcences to 
the good man's happineſs; and he has 
no more feeling in them than in his hair, 
or his nail: Nay his happineſs is of ſo 

ſtrong 
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ſtrong a conſtitution, that it can ſtand real 
calamities unhurt. Nor quits its ſerenity 
on the confines of the grave; which the 
Man of Pleaſure but ill retains in the ſun- 
ſhine of life. 

Of which ſtrange inferiority one cauſe 
is very obvious. When all our hopes and 
fears are confin'd within this narrow ſcene, 
what an inſupportable importance, what 
a tyranny o'er our paſſions, does this give 
ic? what Demi-gods does it make our 
ſuperiors, who can beſtow, what we moſt 
value? we tremble before them. What 
Mountains does it make of little things, 
becaule the greateſt in our inventory ? we 
turn pale, ſometimes die, at their loſs. 
But, the firſt moment we take God for 
our Protector, and his precious promiſes 
for our chief Portion, our ſuperiors, even 
Kings, ſhrink to men; and crowns im- 
perial loſe their luſtre, Little things are 
little, and leave our hearts at reſt. As a 
taper to the Sun; ſuch the Sun to the 
Glories that ſhall be reveal'd. Looking to 
the cloſe of the drama, we reſume our 
native di2nity; nor are longer over-aw'd 
on 
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on the ſtage, by our fellows; or, perhaps, 
our inferiors behind the ſcene. Nay, 
ſometimes, on it too. When, like poor 
Altamont, they are forc'd to change their 
Plume for the warm cap of ſickneſs; and 


are unbuttoning their Buſkins on the bed 


of anguiſh, terror, and death. 

And muſt this, one day, be the caſe ? 
after having run the gauntlet of diſap- 
pointing, painful, pleaſures, and, for ſome 
years being afflicted with delights; to 
drop unregarded, unlamented, infamous, 
into puniſhment far greater, for the pu- 
niſhment they have already undergone 
of human happineſs what a diſmal ac- 
count is this? yet this is the true. Let us, 
therefore, enquire if it is not worſe than 
they deſerve. 

Our Men of Pleaſure affect much being 
Men of Honour too; that 1s, they are as 
proud, as they are diſſolute: Or, in other 
words, they will not ſtoop to mean and 
little vices ; they deal only in great. They 
ſcorn to pick a pocket; but triumph in 


If their immaculate 
bonour is violated by word, look, or 
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thought, then they trample all the Laws 
of Religion, Juſtice, and Humanity, 
without remorſe. My Enquiry will join 
them together. But how ſhall I enquire ? 
how ſhall 1 know the heart of theſe men? 
and That only can inform me right. Let 
us then conſider what theſe mens Prayer 
would be, if they pray'd at all. For 
what is a Prayer, but addreſſing to ſome 
ſuperior Power, the real deſires of our 
hearts ? 

Thus then I will ſhew you an exact 
picture of their hearts. There was ſo 
maſterly a copy of a capital picture of 
Julio Romano, taken by one of his ſcho- 
lars, that he ſwore it was his own original 
drawing. I hope ſo to copy their hearts, 
that they ſhall imagine, that it is not I, 
but they themſelves, that ſpeak. The 
deſires of their hearts, if cloath'd in words, 
would run to the following purpoſe. — 
But, fr/t, this caution : Let not that of- 
fend pious ears, which paſſes in an im- 
pious heart; and which, for the ſake of 
prety (tho', perhaps, not without ſome 
ſhock to it), is drawn out into light. 


The 
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The PROFLIGATE'S PRAYER. 


Thou! whoſe Omnipotence is but 

a ſecond attribute, and a proper 
ſervant to thy delight. Thou great 
Fountain of Pleaſure! as ſuch J adore 
thee. Pleaſure alone makes me devout ; 
and let Devotion advance my Pleaſure. 
For I am not more devout, than mo- 
deſt; I aſk not, yet, for Heaven. Give 
me my Heaven on earth. Let Mabo- 
met's paradiſe deſcend, and bleſs me 
on this {ide the grave. Let my Honour 
too ſhine before men ; and let none ſee 
my heart, - but Thee. No#em peccatis, 


& franudibus objice nubem. Give my 


Luſts a long and proſperous reign 
over me; and let not Religion approach 
to hurt me. Lead me into Tempta- 


tion, and give me ſtrength to comply 


with it. And deliver me from all evil, 
that may mar my delights. Let me 


be (as I have been) a brute while I live, 


and an angel (if angels there are) when 
I die,” 
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Is the good man ſhock'd at this? Yes; 
and the Profligate too. Few know the 
foulneſs of their own hearts. A famous 
Modern, when, in age he had loſt his 
underſtanding, paſſing by a looking-glaſs, 
cry'd out in compaſſion, ** Poor old man!“ 
not knowing it to be himſelf, Thus the 
Profligate, at ſight of this mirror, equally 
ignorant, no doubt will cry out in ſuprize, 
« Horrid wretch !* I anſwer therefore, to 
the Queſtion above, viz. 1s it not worſe 
than they deſerve ? That Men of Pleaſure, 
themſelves being Judges, deſerve the 
worſt. 

In contraſt to this (and ſure it wants 
an antidote), accept that Piece of Devo- 
tion you deſir'd on your Friend's account; 
and may it prove of ſome little ſervice to 


him. 


Devout THOUGHTS of the Retired 


PENITENT. 
60 ES, bleſſed, ever bleſſed be the 
* Divine Indulgence for this. How 


& wanted, how welcome, this Aſylum ? 
this 
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this Receſs? Here earth holds its 
peace; and Heaven's voice can be 
heard. Heaven's voice, if we liſten, 
ever ſpeaking in the human heart. 
Here let me commune with my ſo long- 
anxious heart, which has frequently 
called on me for an audience, and 
found me pre-engaged. Or elle, the 
rude world broke in on our conference ; 
and fatally puſh'd it off *rill a farther 
day. Tho' (ſhocking to conſider !) 
tho* a depending Eternity often chid 
my delay. ; 
© While the Noiſe of the world beats 
its drum in our ears; and its Buſtle, 
and Hurry, throws its duſt in our 
eyes; who can hear the ſoft whiſpers 
of Conſcience, or read the ſtrong de- 
mands of Reaſon, tho* written in ca- 
pitals, on the compos'd and difen- 
chanted heart ? I now read, hear, and 
tremble. I tremble at that, in which 
I once triumph'd. I bluſh at that, of 


which I, once, was vain. Oh, Plea- 


« ſure! Pleaſure! what art thou? The 
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death of Reaſon. And with Reaſon 
H 3 dies 
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cies the whole Heaven, as well as Cha- 
racter, of man. 

« The cloud now a little broken, which 
wrapp'd me up in night, look round, 
my ſoul enlarged ! and ſay, where, or 
what am I? An Immenſity round me ! 
an Eternity before me ! a Shadow, my 
Pleaſure! a Moment, my Time! a 
Vapour my Life! And fhall a Mo- 
ment, Shade, Vapour, engage all my 
Love? engroſs all my Thought? Shall 
it bid an Angel from Heaven wait my 
better leifure ? Bid the great Father of 
Angels defer his Call *ti!! To-morrow ? 
— What, O my Soul! It He ſhould call 
no more !— Good God ! If He ſhould 
call no more ? If He ſhould leave thee 
to thyſelf ? Where, then, is Hope? 
where, then, is Man? 

« Man, deſperate Man, the firſt mo- 
ment he ſets up for himſelf, and, im- 
patient of controul, takes the rein into 
his own mad hands ; the firſt moment 
he is at liberty, he is the greateſt of 
Slaves. How ſhackled ! how harraſs'd 


how ſtarv'd! In the midſt of his riots, 
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what a Famine of joy? None can be 
wiſe for a Time, that are fools for 


<« Eternity. Dreadful independence |! the 
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firſt moment man. quits hold of his 
Creator, he drops! in diſtraction and 
ruin, how unfathom'd his fall! 

« Out of that Deep, I call unto Thee, 
O Lord! Lord, hear my voice. Diſ- 
ſolve the charm that ties me down to 
Delights trifling, terreſtrial, infernal; 
and give me wings to riſe into day, and 
reach the things that belong to my 
peace. Where is the Creature, which 
thou haſt made? Where is the Heart 
which thou haſt given ? This fink of 
pollution ! this neſt of all Vices! it 
could not come from thee. No, I have 
ſnatch'd it out of Thy bleſſed hand, 
and let it fall in the mire. What is it 
to me, that thy Mercy is over all thy 
works, {ſince I am not what Thou haſt 
made? 

1 have ſlept on a precipice, and 
dreamt I was in Heaven. Slept on its 
very brink ; tho' Vengeance frown'd 


over me, and Flames roar'd beneath. 
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What Horrors awake me! What a 
Gulph lies before me! What Mercy 
has ſav'd me! Where had I been, had 
I dy'd Yeſterday ? Oh, let this load, 
this mountainous load, on my Heart, 
fink me lower, and lower ſtill, in ado- 
ration that I live! Had I felt theſe 
pangs before, —before I had been re- 
claim'd. — Thou, that beareſt up the 
pillars of the earth, ſupport my ſpirits ! 
— Where had I been, if Yeſterday had 
been my laſt ? Where—oh where ?— 
And eternal too Eternal — O Lord, 


God Almighty ! could thy Thunder 
ſhake me more ? 


« Thou glorious God, who makeſt the 
Thunder! let me climb above Crea- 
tion; and ſoar into thoughts of Thee. 
— How I wander up and down, be- 
wilder'd and benighted, thro? the bound- 
leſs of ſuch a Contemplation ? Where, 
what, who, how, art Thou? Source 
of all Being! Centre of all Good! 
Great Antient of Days! before the 
birth of Time ! beyond the compre- 
« henſion of Angels! Filler of Immen- 

00 ſity! 
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ſity ! who lookeſt down on the higheſt; 
and the loweſt doſt ſupport ;—ſupport 
even me. 
«© Support me while I labour at ſome 
idea of my God but I labour in vain, 
Thou moſt obvious, and moſt occult ! 
moſt preſent, and moſt abſent of Be- 
ings! how much of Thee 1s enjoy'd ? 
How little of Thee is known ? J am in 
Thee, yet cannot find Thee. I can 
neither go from Thee, nor to Thee. 
Clouds, and thick darkneſs are thy pa- 
vilion ! Wonders paſſing wonders, thro? 
the moment of Time, and the immenſe 
of Eternity, guard, and aggrandize, Thy 
tremendous Throne 
«© Before ſuch a Judge, O my Soul ! art 
thou to plead thy cauſe ; to pour out 
thy deep ſorrows, and deeper fins; to 
tremble out thy complaint? Oh! let 
me annihilate myſelf before Him. Nor 
Wretch, nor Man, nor Angel, is any 
thing in his ſight, *cill he is nothing in 
his own. Who, Lord ! ever thought 
on Thee, and was not confounded ? 
And give me leave to add, Who, Lord! 
H 5 es eyer 
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ever pray'd to Thee (as he ought), and 
was not bleſs'd ? For which infinite 
mercy, from the firſt thrones in Hea- 
ven, to the meaneſt worms on earth, 
be pay'd all homage, praiſe, and ado- 
ration; conſtant, profound, ardent, and 


eternal! 


ARI I. 


« Are they that pray, bleſs'd ?—Bur 
what is that to me? Dare I to pray? 
to whom is Prayer addreſſed? Oh! 
how dreadful in Majeſty ; more dread- 
ful in Vengeance | Dreadful to the 
Bleſs'd above ! more dreadful to Man! 
more {till to the Sinner! what then to 
the deepeſt in Sin? May not I then 
ſay (as is ſaid, Lord God Almighty, of 
thy Bleſſed Self), Hell is open before me; 
Deſtruftion hath no covering? Where 
then ſhall I fly ? I cannot fly from thy 
preſence. I dare not ſtand in it. Should 
I fink to the centre, I am ſtill in thy 
ſight. Even Darkneſs detects me | 
Even Flight brings me nigh! Oh! 

Thou 
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e Thou that doſt light the Sun, as a ta- 
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per; or tread it out, as a ſpark | Why 
{till in being, a Wretch ever deſtin'd to 
pain? Oh! let me be nothing ; or, let 
me be Thane. 

„And what a nothing, indeed, am I ? 
What a nothing, compar'd, is Man ?— 
Thou that inhabiteſt Eternity! my 
foundation 1s in the duſt. Lord moſt 
holy ! I was conceiv'd in Sin. God molt 
mighty! what weaker than Man? 
Great! Holy! Mighty! Three Per- 
ſons and one God! Creator! Redeemer! 
Sanctifier! Three Benefactors, and One 
Being! with what Indignation muſt 
Thou behold a wretch of ſuch compli- 
cated guilt? a ſinner to Thee, to the 
public, and himſelf ? 

«© And dare I then approach ? The 
preſumption how great? - But greater 
to forbear. To ſin is bad: To deſpair 
is fatal. Oh! moſt merciful Jeſus! 
what refuge, but in Thee! Yet dare I 
not meet thy face: I come trembling 


behind Thee, If I touch but the Hem- 
H 6 « of 
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« of thy Garment, I ſhall be whole. 
« Even dogs may eat of the crumbs that 
« fall from their maſter's table. For that 
« bountiful grant, what adoration is due? 
«© what proſtration profound, 1 cannot but 
„ adore, —What adoration is equal? I 
* cannot adore aright. Or could I; I'm 
« unworthy to lift an eye to thy throne. 
« My Incenſe has no odour; my anthem, 
<«< no praiſe. 

* « But thou, Lord, wide as the arch of 
Heaven, doſt extend thy compaſſionate 
<« arms to receive a returning world. As 
„the ſands of the ſea are thy mercies, 
« and (with horror let me ſpeak it) my 
_ « tranſgreſſions. I have look'd on an un- 
« feeling: heart, as a quiet conſcience : 
« On a multitude of ſinners, as an apo- 
« logy for fin: And on the faſhion of 
„ the world, as a repeal of thy Laws. I 
« have been thankleſs, for what Thou 
% haſt moſt bountifully given: Senſeleſs, 
% of what Thou haſt more bountifully 
« promiſed : Provoking, under the great- 
e eſt obligations: Peeviſh, and impatient, 
« under the ſmalleſt evils: Riotous un- 
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der they judgments. And by thy bleſſ- 
ings, moſt unbleſs'd : I turn'd them 
into poiſon : and by my proſperity was 
undone. | 

« have ſtudied iniquity as a ſcience : 
Been vain of diſtinction in it; and 
aſham'd of my duty: I have bluſh'd at 
the glance of a man, and a man moſt 
miſtaken ; and ſet my face as a flint 
againſt reaſon, and againſt Thee: 1 
have even borrowed infidel ſcraps for 
the credit of the day ; and run in debt 
for deſtruction : Time given for re- 
pentance, I turn'd over to folly; and 
made the divine Mercy a promoter of 
Sin. Nay, I have ſinn'd even beyond 
my power. What ſchemes have I laid, 
which thy goodneſs diſappointed ? How 
many crimes have I committed, which 
never came to pals ? 

«© With ſuch overflowings of ungodli- 
neſs I quench'd thy blefſed Spirit, I 
have trod, with thy divine Laws, thy 
precious Blood under foot. All this, 
Lord thou knoweſt; and yet I ſtill 
live: All this thou haſt ſeen; and yet 
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ſhorten'd thine arm ; and curb'd ven- 
geance in air; tho' call'd for (if daring: 
can call for thy vengeance) to fall on 
my head. 
« How long, Lord! haſt Thou for- 
borne me? And forborne when thine 
arrows went abroad: Tho' 1 ſtood in 
the firſt rank of offenders; nor ever 
lifted up the ſhield of devotion ; quite 
naked in fin. My leſs vitious compa- 
nions fell frequent around me; and 
diſmal was their fall. I waſh'd off its 
memory in the next welcome debauch 
and the juſt cauſe of remorſe but re- 
doubled my. guilt. By admonitions un- 
admoniſh'd, by thy mercies unſoften'd, 
by my own ſentiments unaw'd, by my 
own conviction unconvinc'd, I cenſur'd 
their conduct, and trod on in their 
ſteps. I deplor'd their ſad exit, and 
poited on to my own; Becauſe ſpar'd, 
when moſt obnoxious, I thought my- 
ſelf immortal. In every part of Plea- 
ſure, in every flight of ambition, what 
gay, ſanguine, multitudes of thoſe born 
| „ 
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after me, and in every promiſe of life 
to be plac'd before me, have ] ſeen riſe, 
bloom, triumph, languiſh, decay, and 
die? What a myſtery of Mercy is this? 
And what a miracle of madneſs am I ? 
Amid this mighty field of ſlaughter, 
am I ſtill alive? - While I doubt if I 
{till live, I live on in my crimes. Nay, 
my very repentance increaſes the num- 
ber. Repentance fo languid; fo far 
ſhort of my guilt ! 


PART III. 


« Lord! from that ſtupendous height, 
towards which the Cherubims lift up 
an eye in vain, bow down thine ear, 
and hear.— O Lord | hear me not. For 
what have I to plead ? what excuſe to 
cover, what palliation to ſoften, my 
guilt ? Can my confeſſion of fin weigh 
aught in my favour? I fear, not a 
grain : For wherefore have I confeſſed 
my traſgreſſions? Becauſe I could not 
conceal them. Thou knoweſt even 
© thoſe, that are unknown to myſelf. But 

« then, 
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then, Lord! I have been tempted. — 
Yes; and I have courted temptation. 
Frail nature has ſeduced me.— And 
have I not indulg'd my ſeducer? Pub- 
lic example bore hard on me.—And 1 
rejoic'd in that excuſe. I have ſinned 
with my fathers. — True, but I have 
ſinn'd beyond them. What age for 
indulgence has ſo looſen'd the rein? 
And who, in ſuch an age, has ruſh'd 
farther in ill, than the wretch at thy 
teet ? 


„ But is there nothing in counterba- 
lance? no dawnings of good? no pre- 
tenſions, at leaſt, to virtue, to lighten 
the loaded ſcale? Yes; I have been an 
advocate for virtue That I might re- 
move all obſtructions in vice. I have 
gone to thy temple - But left my heart 
behind. Nay, I have pray'd — But 
wiſh'd not what I aſk'd. I have aim'd 
at humility—Out of pride, I have 
given—But without charity. I have 
been kind, the very kindeſt of men— 
To gain power of being cruel, as the 
molt malignant of foes. My devo- 
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tion to Thee has been abſolutely de- 
clin*d ; yet never have I repented, but 
of omiſſions in guilt : Nor ever had a 
darling joy, but what is the parent of 
my preſent grief. 
« On ſearching my own heart, that 
abyſs of corruption, I find there 1s 
hardly a virtue which my hypocriſy has 
not worn, as a maſk; hardly a vice 
which my preſumption has not acted 
under it. By theſe abandon'd means 
bringing into diſcredit virtue the moſt 
ſincere; and making more heinous the 
deepeſt of guilt : To the public a ſcarce 
leſs pernicious peſt, than a fatal aſſaſſin 
to myſelf, Thus, Lord! all my pleas 
but inflame my indictment ; and ſeeking 
excules, but diſcovers new crimes. 
& But, as I diſcover new crimes in 
myſelf by my own awaken'd reflection; 
by the gift of thy grace, I diſcover 
new goodneſs, new glories, new won- 
ders, in Thee. I have liv'd in dark- 
neſs, in the ſhadows of eternal death. 
I wrapp'd myſelf up in the world. I 
ſaw nothing ; but what had been bet- 
2 * 
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ter unſeen, what made me blind to 
Thee. But now thy Divine Attributes 
break in upon me, like the morning; 
and awake me to thy preſence, I ſee 
Thee in every thing. And ſeeing, I 
adore. And adoring, tremble. 

« Thine Attributes, at once, all lighten 
upon me; and ſtrike me, like him of 
Tarſus, thy leſs perſecuting foe ; they 
ſtrike me to the duſt. Thy moſt aw- 
ful Omnipreſence ; thy moſt incompre- 
henſible Glory; thy moſt unbounded 


« Wiſdom ;' exquiſite Juſtice ; and in- 
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effable Goodneſs ! Goodneſs, how in- 
effable? And to me, Lord ! to me in- 
ſupportable. That chief cauſe of my 
confuſion ! ſevere upbraider of my con- 
duct! and terrible aggravation of my 
guilt ! If thy Goodneſs thus pains me; 
what then will thy Vengeance? When 
thy Vengeance awakes (cover me, O 
ye mountains!) When thy Vengeance 
awakes—Oh! Mercy ! Mercy ! Mercy ! 
Thou mighty to ſave! Oh! have 


* mercy upon me 


* And 
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And mercy thou wilt have, thou Fa- 
ther of all Mercies ! of Mercy redun- 
dant, inexhauſtible ſource ! Thou wilt 
not condemn him, who condemns him- 
ſelf, Who trembles at his own tribunal. 
Who is ſcarce ſtruck with more horror 
at Vengeance, than at Guilt. At ſuch 
Guilt! and to ſuch a Maſter! whoſe 
bounties enable me ſo ſignally to fin; 
and Who, my ſin ſo provoking, ſo long 
over-look'd. 

« Rut I repent. Lord! I repent—Yet 
how dry are theſe eyes? How hard is 
this heart ? Strike thou the rock, and 
the waters flow. Let not him, who 
groans under his tranſgreſſions, groan 
under thy diſpleaſure. Thou Giver, 
Guider, Lover, yea, Buyer, of Souls ! 
and, at what a Price ? Who doſt hear 
the very thoughts of the wounded at 
heart ? Hear, pity, ſpare! Nor let the 


Lord be angry, if I preſume to add 


Oh! ſpare thy paternal tenderneſs, Oh 
ſave it from its averſion; its ſtrange 
work. Vengeance is an alien to thy 
& moſt 
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moſt amiable Nature. Ruin is a ſub- 
verſion of thy moſt glorious Scheme. 

„ Tho' common ſenſe has deſerted 
me; and a legion poſſeſs'd me; Tho? 
I have contradicted my own reaſon ; 
and fought my own heart, which ſtood 
in defence of thy laws; Tho' I have 
ſtruggled hard for madneſs; and taken 
ruin by force; Yet let not compaſſion 
be quite a ſtranger in Heaven. Let 
not thine anger burn for ever. Where- 
fore is the Lord angry, becauſe I am 
a ſinner ? What elſe can'ſt Thou for- 
give? Becauſe my fin is great? If 
pardon'd, the greater thy Glory. Thy 
ſervant is wicked: But ſtill a ſervant, 
Thy ſon a prodigal : but ſtill a fon, 
Tho? a ſon's duty has been wanting 
in me ; loſe not Thou, boundleſs Love! 
all the bowels of a Father. Am not I 
the work of thy hand? Do not de- 
ſpiſe it. An image of thy Majeſty? 
Do not blot it out. The price of thy 
Blood ! Oh! caſt it not away. Shall 


things incompatible combine to my 


deſtruction ? Can I be related to Ruin, 
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and to Thee? Let it be thy bleſſed plea- 
ſure to reclaim, not deſtroy me: If de- 
ſtroy'd, thy foe will triumph: If re- 
claimed, there is joy in Heaven; and 
ten times ten thouſand will ſing praiſe 
round thy throne. 


PART W. 


« But if I am pardon'd, who then can 
be puniſhed ? What ſtains can con- 
demn, if an Atbiop eſcapes? The re- 
gions of darkneſs are part of thy Crea- 
tion; and horrors infernal were not 
made in vain, My crimes, in them- 
ſelves, how great ? as committed in de- 
fiance of Infinite Majeſty, they are greater 
ſtill, What then ſhall I ſay ? To what 
ſhadow of excuſe ſhall I fly? Pardon, 
Lord ! the weakneſs of my reaſon, if 
I judge, or, rather, hope, amis : 


„ Thine Infinite Majeſty, ſeems to plead 
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for me. Fain would I find an advocate 
in that; in that very cauſe which — 


< heightens my guilt, 
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« For what, my Lord! am I? a poor 
complex of littleneſs and vanity ; the 
very centre of Infirmities ; a combina- 
tion of all cauſes, that can call for thy 
compaſhon. Frail fleſh, and fleeting 
ſpirit! a moth! a worm! a flower of 
the field ! To-day, and not to-morrow ! 
at morning, and not at night! not 
maſter of a moment! not a match for a 
breeze! A dream] a vapour! a ſhadow ; 
a thing of nought ! poſting throꝰ daily 
doubt and danger, toil and trouble, into 
trodden duſt and aſhes ! 

« Such am I! ſuch was I made;— 
and made by Thee: And now, Lord, 
wilt Thou make bare an arm Almighty 
againſt me ? wilt thou lift up a bolt, 
that can cruſh Creation, againſt its 
meaneſt worm? (Oh! pardon what 
diſtreſs compels me to plead) thine In- 


« finite Majeſty declares againſt it: That 
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reſcues the ſinner, tho' it enhances the 
ſin. Does not my meanneſs difarm thy 
might? Is not the greatneſs of the of- 
fended, the offender's defence? I am, 
indeed, unworthy, moſt unworthy, thy 
favour : But am I not unworthy thy 

« reſent- 
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reſentment too? Thou that fitteſt on 
the higheſt Heavens, and ſeeſt worlds 
infinite dance beneath thee, as atoms in 
the Sun! — Wilt Thou, oh! wilt 
Thou, not remember, thet I am but 
duſt ? 
« Yes, Lord! Thou wilt remember it: 
Thou wilt remember thy glorious Self; 
What antient days reſound ; What 
wonders Love Divine has wrought of 
old. For to whom do I cry? Art 
Thou not He, to whom none ever 
cry'd in vain ? Who created not, but 
to bleſs: Commands not, but to pre- 
ſerve: Nor puniſhes, but to reclaim, 
Who has not more reliev'd, than 
amaz'd, with his extremities of Love ! 
For, art thou not the ſame Lord, who, 
tho* moſt offended, as if thou wert the 
offender, beſeeches xs to be reconciled ? 
Who mourns over the 1mpenitent ? 
and over the impenitent for ſins againſt 
Himſelf ? And when his ſorrow can't 
prevail, even weeps in their ſtead ? 
Thoſe tears abdurate Jeruſalem would 
not ſhed, did'ſt thou not take to thy 
| « own 
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own bleſſed lids, which overflowed at 
the bare proſpect of its ruin? Who, 
without pious terror, without the greateſt 
aſtoniſhment, can think on theſe things? 
Or, who, without comfort, ſtill greater 
than that ? 

«© Nor end our healing hopes of com- 
fort here; not only to beſeech, com- 
miſerate, and weep, deſcended the Lord 
of Glory, and Eternal Life, but to 
die. And what a death? And after, 
what a life? A life of compaſſions, 
without number, and beyond meaſure: 
What a ſhining progreſs, what a ſtu- 
pendous aſcent in love? H meets the 
returning Prod: gal: Looks compaſſion 
on denying Peter: Rejects not diſbe- 
lieving Thomas : Admits ſinful Magda- 
len: Pardons the taken Adultereſs: 
And aſſociates to Himſelf, in Paradiſe 
(where Angels caſt their crowns at his 
feet), a Thief from the Croſs. What 


a marvellous and moſt adorable climax 


is This? And is it poſſible for Love 
to riſe higher ſtill? Oh! let it riſe 
higher, and reach even me, 


« What 
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« What am I, Thou moſt exuberant 
% fountain of Love! that I ſhould ſet a 
bound to ſuch compaſſion as this? Can 
« Ocean be repelled by a ſingle Grain on 
the ſhore? What a triumph of mercy 
to pluck the ruin'd from ruin? What 
e an Omnipotent action to ſave the moſt 
« loft? Tho? Pleaſure has food me; 
« tho* Reaſon, Conſcience, Heaven, nay 
« and Earth too, in one ſcale, has been 
% outweigh'd by a feather in the other! 
« tho', with E/au, I fold my birthright 
for nothing; yet, Lord! let theſe di- 
<< ſtractions of thought, theſe convulſions 
of heart, theſe pangs of the wretch, 
if not the prayer of the penitent, reach 
« the foot of thy Throne: For his dear 
fake who ſpared not his moſt precious 
blood; Oh! ſpare, pardon, bleſs; yes, 
bleſs me, even me, O my Father ! 
Yes, Thou all- ſurrounding, all per- 
vading, all-ſuſtaining, and all- bleſſing 
« Majeſty of Heaven! bleſs me, even 
« me, Oh my G ! 
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« Thou! who if thou openeſt thy mouth, 
it thunders : If thou lifteſt thine eye, 
the Sun is dark : Who haſt thy way in 
the whirlwind; and walkeſt on the 
wings of the wind; Who ſitteſt above 
the Heavens, and hideſt thy foot-ſteps 
in the great Deep ! But (above all), 
whoſe ſuperabundant Effluence, whoſe 
Ocean of Love, overflows the whole 
Creation ! add to theſe wonders one 
wonder more—the Forgiveneſs of Guilt 
like mine: Hear the ſupplant voice, 
ſee the bleeding boſom, theſe throws, 
theſe throbs of the moſt vile and aban- 
don'd—but moſt repentant, and heart- 
broken of men. 

« Then, Lord! come the worſt, I will 
not complain, My joy ſhall burſt its 
way thro* the frowns of the world; 
and the ſhadows -of death. Then— 
Bleſſings, and Honour, and Glory, and 
Pewer, be to Him <who ſitteth on the 
Throne, and to the Lamb, who nails ſin 
to his Croſs ;—Thus will I ſing in ſpite 
of my*groans! Thus will I ſing with my 
laſt] expiring breath! Thus will I ſing 
for ever, and ever, Amen. 
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« Amen. O my Soul! Amen, 
„ Amen,” 


This, Sir, is that importunate, ardent, 
preſerving ſpirit of addreſs, which was 
ſuitable to the ſtate of the perſon from 
whom I borrow'd it. It may poſlibly 
(partly at leaſt) ſuit ſome others. And 
I thought it inhuman, to gaze, ſo long 
as I have done, on the diſeaſe, without 
aiming at ſome expedient to mitigate its 
malignity. There is a ſovereign balm in 
Prayer. | | 

I know, Sir, there are certain Quietiſts 
in Devotion, Saints of great repoſe in 
Prayer, who may cenſure this, as too 
warm, But, when ſhould we be warm, 
it not when our Eternity is at ſtake ? ſhall 
we be warm in our Vices? and cool in 
our Repentance ? Were our paſlions given 
tor nothing? or given only as the ſer- 
vants of Sin? Is it not Heaven, but its 
reverle, that is to be taken by violence? 
I, therefore, drop this diſpute, not only 
as Unchriſtian, but Undeiſtical too: For, 
if there is a God, all our affections are 
1 2 too 
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too feeble, all the wings of our ſoul are 
too few, to be put forth in purſuit of his 
tavour; and being languid in Devotion, 
is, being ſolemnly undevout. I1f there is 
a God, he gave us our paſſions, as well 
as our reaſon ; they, therefore, as well as 
reaſon, ſhould aſſiſt in his ſervice. And, 
indeed, reaſon without them, tho? it may 
joudly tell, will but lamely perform, our 
duty. How great a part of the Scripture 
muſt theſe men's kind of criticiſm explode? 
Poor David muſt break his harp leſt it 
give offence, Even Angels have their 
paſſions, nor are any beings exempt from 
the need of them on this ſide the Throne of 
God. Whatever exemption ſome may 
fancy in their own favour, let us, who 
have ſeen the neceſſity of Devotion for 
others, not neglect our own. Nor, in the 
pride of inſtructing, loſe the prudence of 
ſafety. 

You and I, my friend! lie under: two 
diſadvantages in this point : The world's 
example, and our own years. It is an 
unde vout age: And will you not be ſur- 
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prized to hear me ſay, that ours is an un- 
devout period of life? Vet it is moſt 
certain, that there is a tenderneſs of heart, 
and a ſuſceptibility of awe, with regard 
to God, as well as man, in youth, which, 
in moſt, is wanting afterwards, - This 
want is an enemy we mult fight, and fer- 
vent prayer, that ſword of the ſpirit, is 
the beſt weapon againſt him. Prayer, be- 
cauſe the moſt eaſy of duties, ſcems, with 
many, the hardeſt to be performed. It 
colts them ſo little pains, they think they 
may as well let it alone, Whereas, it is 
the ſupreme, the great, mother-duty; all 
other duties, and virtues, are its progeny z 
are brought forth, nurs'd, nouriſhed, and 
ſuſtain'd by it. Devotion is the ſole aſy- 
lum of human frailty, and ſole ſupport 
of Heavenly Perfection : It is the golden 
chain of union between Heaven and 


Earth; keeps open the bleſſed communi- 
cation ; 


—Geminiq, facit commercia regni. CLAUD. 
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He that has never prayed, can never con- 
ceive, and he that has pray'd as he ought, 
can never forget, how much 1s to be gain'd 
by prayer. 


Dear Sir, 


Yours. 
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Dear Sir, | 
KXKXKXXN. this and the following Letter 
X 1 XK 1 ſhall touch on five points: 
NN Life's Review: The General 
4 Cauſe of Security in Sin: Thoughts 
| for Age: The Dignity of Man: The Cen- 


taur*s Reſtoration to Humanity, The three 


firſt are naturally ſuggeſted to me, by the 
world's wickedneſs, and our own; and 
our advanced time of life. The fourth, 
viz, The Dignity of Man, is naturally ſug- 
geſted by the notoriety of its reverſe in 
thoſe, for whoſe ſake thele Letters are 


principally written. For who can look. 
1 5 on 
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on Lucifer in his abyſs, without thinking 
of that height from which he fell? By 
which alone we can take any juſt meaſure 
of his calamity. And the fifth point, vz. 
The Centaur's Reſtoration to Humanity, is 
torceably impos'd on me by the tranſport- 
ing thought, that ſuch an event is poſſibꝭ e. 
Yet, ſhould it take place, poſterity will 
icarce believe it: Annalium noſtrorum labo- 
rabit fides, L. FLo. 

begin with the Review of Life; and 
that, though chiefly for our own fakes, 
yet alſo for the ſake of all our gray- 
headed Boys, as Sunbury, Torriſmond, Iron- 
fide, &c. for tho' beaſts of ſo groſs a claſs 
as they chooſe to rank with, ſcarce de- 
ſerve to be brought to the Manage, yet 
Pupils not yet expelled the School of 
Life, ought ſtill, if poſſible, to be taught 
the Leſſon they have ſo long neglected ; 
and 1 offer myſelf gladly for their tutor; 
tho* I fear they would perfer a Tetano- 
thrum* to an Apothbeofis : their erudition 
will not make them at a loſs to know what- 
I mean. 


_ * A Medicine to take out Wrinkles. 
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There is nothing of which men are 
more liberal than their good advice, be 
their ſtock of it ever ſo ſmall; becauſe it 
ſeems to carry in it an intimation of our. 
own influence, importance, or worth. We 
(for you approv'd it; we, I ſay) have be- 
ſtow'd abundance of it on our Centaurs, 
which, I fear will bring us in but little 
thanks. Let us, therefore, return from 
abroad, come to ourſelves; and ſee if our 
export of wiſdom may not be wanted ar 
home. We have cenſur'd the aged; are 
we-not ſuch ourſelves ? Is there no folly. 
to be found, but at aſſemblies and mat- 
querades? Or is folly not folly, becauſe 
it hits our own taſte? Let us lay the line 
to our own conduct: Let us drep foreign 
ware, and put ourſelves into the ſcale. 

Yes, my friend! let us make a ſhort 
viſit to our former ſelves. They are, in- 
deed, great ſtrangers ; nor much to be 
lik'd: Yet is it a viſit all ſhould make 
who wiſh well to the future of life. Aſk 
you, „What advantage from it?“ It 
's the only way of taking my Centaur's* 

In the Frontiſpiece. 
[.6 advice, 
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advice, and Knowing ourſelves. A man 
can fee himſelf in retroſpection only. 
When warm in action, he is ever looking 
on ſomething elſe; on his point in view: 
Or, if he could fee himſelf, he could not 
judge aright, either of himſelf, or others. 
While warm in action, prejudices, and 
paſſions, excited by the hen preſent ob- 
jects, and incidents, corrupt his judg- 
ment. But in a cool review, he becomes 
rather a By-flander, than the Party; and 
is patient of truth. His en former 
rivals are no longer rivals; therefore he 
judges better of Men. His former points 
of view are no longer points of view; 
therefore he judges better of inge. He 
can judge, nay he cannot but judge, as 
impartially, of himſelf, as of the reſt of 
mankind, 

Wiſdom is the growth of experience: 


But experience is not the growth of action, 


but of reflection on it. In an active life 
is /own the ſeed of wiſdom; but he, who. 
reflects not, never reaps ; has no harveſt 
from it; but carries the burthen of age, 
without the wages of experience; nor 


knows. 
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knows himſelf old, bur from his infirmi- 
ties, rhe pariſh-regiſter, and the contempt 
of mankind. And what has age, if it 

has not eſteem ? — lt has nothing. 
Starting, my friend! from the ſame 
goal, thro' different paths, which ſever'd 
our fortune, not our affection, we have 
run our race; and now approach. its end. 
Jaded with our long journey, the ſpur of 
ambition blunted, and our ſpirits off their 
ſpeed, we are glad. of reſt. In which, 
Reflection on the paſt is not only 2/ ul, 
but extremely natural. Look on the 
{tormy ſea, whoſe billows reach the 
clouds; then on the peaceful lake, where 
the feather, or fallen leaf, lies unmov'd ; 
and you ſee the difference between the 
cool evening, and warm meridian of 
man. Reflection 1s as natural to one, as 
action to the other. Unactive youth, and 
unreflefting. age, are equal blanks in the 
book of life. Man varies no leſs than 
thoſe varying inſects at which he wonders. 
In his morning he crawls; long ere noon, 
flutters and flies; at evening, chill'd into. 
languor, creeps into corners, lies hid, and 
fleeps 3. 
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fleeps; or, if awake, having but little 
ground before him, nor that the beſt: 
how naturally he looks back on the paſt ? 
How naturally his winter's. evening calls 
for its tale? and to ſelf-love, what tale fo 
natural as our own. How idle ſoever our 
Tale has been, if we can draw ſome moral 
from it, that will abate its inſignificance, 
and give it ſome little weight by making 
us wiſer for the future. 

And want we not to be wiſer ? On how. 
many fruitleſs friendſhips, illjudg*d en- 
mities, raſh preſumptions, cowardly de- 
{pairs, unmanly flatteries, bold indecen- 
cies, idle ſchemes, airy hopes, groundleſs: 
fears, opportunities loſt, admonitions 
ſlighted, eſcapes unacknowleged, evils: 
improved, bleſſings neglected, and trifles: 
admired ; on what a ſwarm of infirmities 
I look back with ſhame ? How ambitious 
have we been in our attachments, not 
aware that all, moſt worth our ambirion, 
we can give ourſelves ? How fearful cf 
expences, not aware, that, till it eſcapes 
the gripe, and takes its flight into ſome: 
prudent uſe, money is not.zwealth , that 
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it truly becomes ours only by our parting 
with it ? How fond have we been of ap- 
plauſe, not aware that human, ſeparate 
from ſuperior, applauſe, is the greateſt 
vanity, as well as the moſt common pur- 
ſuit, in life? How plainly I now ſee, that 
few things are more pernicious than too 
keen an appetite for applauſe, except a. 
bold defiance of juſt reproach? That makes, 
coxcombs ; this, felons ; this calls for de- 
teſtation; that, for contempt. 

How plainly do I now fee, that our ig- 


norance has been great ? How often have. 


we been ſo idle as to complain of our 
wants; that is, of our capacity of be-- 
ing happy: For, without wants, there 
would be no deſires, and, without deſires, 
no gratification of them ; and, without 
gratification of defire, no happineſs ; for 
human happineſs, nay the happineſs of 
all created beings, conſiſts in nothing 
elſe. | 

What on retroſpect appears to me to 
be the capital weakneſs of man, is, that 
ſtrange aſcendant which his wiſhes have 
over his underſtanding : It is this makes 


a. Cen- 
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a Centaur. How often have we look'd 
on our wiſhes as infallible arguments for 
the certainty of what we deſir'd; when 
others ſaw it was an impoſſible point ? and 
of this capital weakneſs, a capital in- 
ſtance is, that dying men can ſcarce be- 
lieve that they ſhall die. Are we not now 
as thoſe yellow autumn leaves, which the 
firſt blaſt ſweeps away ? Yet we feem to 
think the green bud hardly more tena- 
cious of the ſtem. 

On farther review, this is ſtranger ſtill : 
our friends are our ſtrongeſt ties to life: 
When theſe are cut, what but folly can 
renew the charm ? What re-engage our 
diſenchanted hearts? and what, in my 
retroſpect, is an object more obvious, or 
ſtriking, than yonder enſigns of Death? 
How the tyrant triumphs ? What nume- 
rous monuments riſe o'er the cold boſoms 
that once warmly receiv'd us? That ſhar'd' 
our councils, our ambitions, our pleaſures, 
and our hearts? their epitaphs collected 
would make a volume : A volume how 
inſtructive, if read aright ? A friend's * 
monument is a friend's legacy; and a 
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richer to the conſiderate, than any parch- 
ment can convey. What, for the moſt 
part, is human wiſdom, but the melan- 
choly growth of a bleeding heart? The 
thought of death is the directing helm of 
life, and he beſpeaks a wreck, who lays it 
aſide. 

O my friend! how rapid the human 
march? Men are in haſte; how they hurry 
o'er the ſtage? Where are thoſe lumi- 
naries in every various walk of fame, in 
every kind of excellence, and renown, 
who moſt fir'd our ambition, and pro- 
vok'd our envy? Are they not paſs'd 
away as April ſhadows o'er the field ; or, 
by the fire-ſide, a winter's tale? are not 
thoſe far-ſeen, ſhining lights gone out 
apace after one another, as little ſparks 
in the fir'd leaf of paper, leaving us no- 
thing but aſhes behind? And in their 
aſhes 1s their nothing to be found but Sor- 
row ? may we not light on a little prudence 
in chem? 

Sorrow, indeed, predominates. Oh, 
recent wound! Sorrow how juſt ? Whom 
loft we the very laſt moon ?—Loſt we? 

that 
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that is vainly ſaid : Whom loſt the public? 
Whom the whole nation ? Few have left 
it more worthy all love, and eſteem, than 
our friend deceas'd *. He was made by 
nature to be beloved ; and intitled by vir- 
tue to be admir'd. 


—Duem ſemper amatum, 

Semper honoratum, fic Dii voluiſtis habebo. 

| Vir. 
Well had it been, if we, like him, 
had ſought egfteem; but we would not pay 
the price. Love we thought would come 
cheaper ; and ſeeking that, were in danger 
of loſing both. The wiſe world will part 
with nothing, but by force. Love can't 
be compell'd, Eſteem may. And, when 
it is, we lay in it, at the ſame time, the 
ſureſt foundation for laſting love. 

My retroſpect ſhews me a tranſitory 
love of which we have been too fond. A 
love often beſtow'd by great ones, on 
thoſe whom they cannot eſteem. This 
love, ſuppoſing it ſterling, I (ultus ego ! ) 
return'd in kind : But I do not repent it. 

Sir J. &. 
I may. 
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I may not repent of my virtue: For, my 
friend! there are two forts of charity in 
the world, and which the greateſt, is hard 
to ſay. We are bound in compaſſion, to 
help the poor to live, and the rich to en- 
joy; who feel a pain peculiar to themſelves, 
that of being mock'd by abundance, which 
denies them their expected happineſs ; 
happineſs in proportion to their purſe. All 
I learn from ſuch ardent lovers (for ſuch 
generally they are) is, that it is dangerous 
to dip in moſt men below the ſurface, leſt 
our curioſity ſhould rob us of our good 
opinion of them. Much decorum, little 
homage, is requiſite. My whole life tells 
me, that a juſt demand for ęſteem is ſacred, 
but rare. We may well afford to pay. it, 
when it is due. Nor muſt our love be with- 
held, where it is not. Univerſal love en- 
Joined, 1s deſigned as an antidote againſt 
reciprocal contempt; and as a diſcipline 
ro human pride, which muſt ſtoop to love 
men in their infirmities and faults : Nor 
is it more our duty, than our prudence ; 
how elſe could we hope quarter for our 
own, which both tell us of other faults, 

and 
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and bid us forgive them. For many of 
them we ſhould not ſuſpect, but from the 
whiſpers of their parallels in our own bo- 


ſoms. And therefore, by not forgiving 


them, we condemn .ourſelves. If, then, 
we would be forgiven by ourſelves, or 
others, we muſt forgive. A truth for 
which I thank my preſent Review. 

What I like leaſt in this ſurvey, for 
fear it ſhould prove our own caſe, is this; 
I find old men apt to think well of them- 
ſelves, not becauſe they fly vice, but be- 
cauſe vice is fled; repute themſelves vir- 
tuous, becauſe free from boys offences; 
ſet down impotence. for victory; and 
triumph, becauſe they have not fought, 
becauſe they meet no foe. And what 
makes me even tremble, is, I ſee ſome 
who, blameleſs in youth, are overtaken 
by folly when in years, and (of all fights 
the moſt deplorable !) I ſee them dragg' d 
by their white beards into the fouleſt 
enormities. Faults which are the natural 
growth of the diſtinct periods of life, may 
meet with ſome toleration : But the mon- 
ſtrous growth of vices out of ſeaſon no 

man. 
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man ſpares : Becauſe the hot beds of Lu- 


cifer only can raiſe crimes, in which na- 
ture has no hand. 5 
Heaven avert from us ſuch an end! 
for, far from blameleſs was our begin- 
ning. In our early days (called the days 
of innocence), we had our little villainies 
our vice in miniature: As years and 
temptations increaſe, in years leſs ripe, 
than in iniquity, we were no petty cri- 
minals, before we were men. We wiſh'd, 
indeed, for wiſdom ; but what wiſdom 
would have avoided, we made our fa- 
vourite choice ; what wiſdom would have 
choſen, we bid wait till to-morrow. Fre- 
quent were our quarrels. with our faults; 
but rarely puſh'd on to a parting, Plea- 
ſure had its charms, and Virtue its ef- 
forts; and ſometimes, 1n a paſſion, threw 
its Rider. But triumphs of paſſion are 
but ſhort: No rebukes ſo powerful as 
thoſe from our own conduct. Affords 
not this, then, a ſtrong caution for the 
future? The diſtempers of the paſt periods 
of our lives are the beſt antidotes tor thoſe 


to come. 
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Retroſpection informs me, It was, now, 
open war with our Enemy; now, perfect 
peace: How eaſy Sin fat on our hearts; 
and call'd itſelf ſpirit, wiſdom, any thing 
but what it was? When ſome merciful 
diſcipline awak'd us from our trance, we 
fought; and we conquer' d: but what was 
our conqueſt ? ſuch as rather marr'd our 
wrong enjoyments, than wedded us cloſely 
to the right. We called the right our be- 
loved, our ſpouſe; but often committed 
adultery againſt it; thus looſing the joys 
both of the ſinner, and the ſaint: So 
motley a creature is man: As mutable, 
as God is fix'd. Ours, indeed, was no 
uncommon caſe : but others faults are 
not our abſolution. An abſolution it is 
however, with which many are content: 
Tho' his Holineſs could ſcarce give his 
ſaints one more ineffectual and vain. 

Who 1s he, my dear friend, that can 
abſolve us, or condemn ?—Look thro? 
thy whole paſt life, and anſwer, What 
year, nay, what day, has paſs'd unim- 
power'd to vouch for His clement, and 
abſolute reign? See I not, in numberleſs 
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inſtances,, the naked hand of Providence 


ſtretch'd out, as it were, on this fide the 
clouds, pointing us to Good ? Now, 
ſhewing how little this world can give, by 
pouring on us the full enjoymeat of it; 
to turn our hearts on a better. Now, 
ſhewing us, by the calamities of others, 
how much we may ſuffer in this world; 
to keep us in awe, tho' ourſelves were 
unhurt. Now, breaking to pieces all our 
own ſchemes, and raiſing our happineſs 
out of their ruins; to teach us humility, 
gratitude, and on whom to rely ; ſhew- 
ing us, that moſt of our triumphs are 
errors; and our diſappointments, eſcapes, 
Now bringing us, when moſt ſecure, to 
the brink of the grave; to repreſs pre- 
ſumption. Now ſnatching us from it, 
when paſt all human help ; to kindle de- 
votion, and forbid the pain of deſpair, 
Now defeating us in ſpite of all our wiſ- 
dom; now bleſſing us in ſpite of all our 
folly : Bleſſing, to ſweeten life ; the con- 
trary, to wean us from it. And thus, in 
both worlds to provide for our welfare, 

at 
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as far as the nature of humanity will 
admit. 

What a glorious image of Divine Good- 
neſs is this? The wiſeſt cannot pay half 
its due in their higheſt opinion, nor the 
beſt in their profoundeſt acknowlegement, 
of it. And can we not ſhew as inglorious 
a portrait of human weakneſs in our- 
ſelves ? How are our two different paths 
of life equally ſtrew'd over with follies ? 
with follies thick as Autumn leaves! but 
not thick enough to hide our faults : So 
numerous both, that I am quite diſinclin'd 
to look longer backward ; and haſten, for 
refuge, into ſome change of thought. And 
here, ſhall only add, that man overlooks 
the moſt inſtructive book in his ſtudy, 1 
he reads not himſelf. 

And now, I fear, you will fay, that 
how «/cful, and natural, ſoever Life's Re- 
view may be, yet you can find but little 
pleaſure in it. In it there is no pleaſure 
to be found, but what has coſt us ſome 
pain; but what we have fought our way 
to, through nature's perverſe byaſs, and 
belieging temptations Unbought plea- 
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jure is not the growth of earth: This is a 
militant ſtate ; nor muſt man unbuckle his 
armour, till he puts on his ſhroud : For 
the molt victorious veteran may meet with 
a defeat. Nothing in Life's Review can 
give delight, but what we may call our 
trophies, or ſpoils taken in war. All elſe 
is vaniſh'd as a dream. 

What have I ſaid? vanifh'd as a dream 
— Would to God it was! *tis not! Far 
from it! Every moment 1s immortal ! 
Every moment ſhall return, and lay its 
whole freight, nothing loſt, its every 
whiſper, every thought, before the Throne: 
The throne of Him who ſent it to man 
oa that commiſſion ; and commands it 
back, at the ſtated day, to make its re- 
port; to be regiſter'd in eternity, for the 
peruſal of Angels, and the juſtification of 
their King. Tell our gay triflers, that 
there is no ſuch thing as a trifle upon 
earth. Can any thing be a trifle that has 
an effect eternal? Tell them, tho* they 
are ſo well aſſur'd, that there is nothing 
lerious upon earth, that Time, to man, is, 
m ſome reſpects, a more ſerious ſeaſon 
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than Eternity: That his Eternity is abſo- 


lutely the creature of Time: That *tis 
foul, or fair, rejoices, or laments, as Time, 
omnipotent Time! (that trifle which they 
throw away) ordains its fate. If they 
doubt it, let them aſk their jovial compa- 
nion, who died of their happineſs laſt 
night. 

Many, my friend ! have made a worſe, 
many, a better, uſe of time than we have 
done. Many have been more criminal; 
many, more innocent, But moſt men 
imagine that innocent, which has a nega- 
tive guilt. An idle day is a guilty day, 


in a life ſo ſhort and precarious ; with 
more than human thought can carry, in- 
cumbent on it. There are not more ſpots 


in the Sun, than in the life of a Saint. 
What then are we ?—O my friend ! at 
half a glance thro? life, I perceive, that, 


tho' we have made a ſhift to creep out of 


the Augean Stable, yet have we not ſcaled 
the temple of Virtue : Tho' we made the 
choice of Hercules, yet we wanted his 
ſtrength : tho? we, ſometimes, lop'd one 


head of the Hydra; yet, too often, ſeven 
ſhot 
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ſhot up in its ſtead. Whereas, on the 


contrary, they that have been long toſs'd 
by folly, when once landed on a good life, 
ſhould burn their ſhips, as Ceſar once 
burnt thoſe of his legions on the Britiſh 
coatt : I mean, that the warmeſt Reſolu- 
tion ſhould deſtroy the very deſire of em- 
barking in ill; and ſo render a return im- 


practicable, 


Such then, being our feeble attempts, 
ſo flender our pretence to wiſdom, it be- 
comes us to give thoſe, whom we have ſo 
freely treated, their revenge. To confeſs, 
that, tho' we are not quite Horizontals, yet 
neither are we quite Upright ; and, tho? 
he have ſet up for Reformers; yet are we 


not altogether, Men. 


A man, my friend! is a glorious be- 
ing ! a great rarity; there are but few to 
be found. A man is an exalted character, 
doubly great : he 1s an hero, and a king. 
Few kings are ſo great as to reign over 
their own hearts. Few heroes ſo victo- 
rious, as to drive dominions, principalities, 
and powers, before them. Both theſe meet 
in a real man: He ranks, in reality, but a 
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little lower than the Angels: Nor long, 
ſo low. — O friend! man is a wonderful 
being! Anon, I will tell thee what thou 
art; and (mark what I ſay), I will ſurpriſe 
thee with thyſelf. 

At preſent, only This. Dare we ſay, 
that we are arriv'd at the character I have 
mention'd? No. Dare we ſay, It was not 
in our power! No. — Why then this 
cowardice in a peſjſible Hero? Why this 
diſloyalty to himſelf, in a pile King? 
Whence this reproach to reaſon, and im- 
mortality? Whence this inglorious, and 


abſolute deſertion from our godlike ſelves ? 
Sounds that too high ?—In whoſe image 


were we made? I foreſee your objection ; 
I erant that image is impair'd: But I quit 
not my point; I dare affirm, that beings 
which are free, rational, and immortal, 
may be Gods in due time, thro* Divine 
Grace, if they pleaſe, 

How deplorable our diſtance from it ? 
Whence this unmanly defect? Know we 
not that, unleſs our conduct 1s that of a 


man, it had been better for us, if in a 


lower ſpecies had fallen our lot? Why 
were 
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were we called into being ? What we have 
enjoy'd already poorly pays our mother's 
pain, and our own. Wouldft thou repeat 
thy part in the comedy? act it o'er again? 
Wouldit thou be rejumbled in this rough 
Theſpean cart, dragg'd on by thoſe two 
ſkeletons, half-ſtarv'd Hope, and panting 
Expectation, thro' bad roads, now worſe 
and worſe, and thy fellow-ſtrollers in a 
conſtant conſpiracy againit both thy pay, 
and thy applauſe ; how weil ſoever thy 
part is perform'd ; how great ſoever thy 


indulgence is to them? Thou wouldſt 


not. Here and there, indeed, we might 
pick up a lucky hour, albogue notanda la- 
pillo, that might make us ſmile again. But 
nature, and indeed, reaſon, ſtarts back at 


the Whole. If we ſhould find a ſmall pearl 


in one oyſter of a million, it would hardly 
make us fiſhers for life. 

Wouldſt thou, then, ceaſe to be? — 
No, nature ſhudders at it. That horn of 
the alternative wounds more than the 
former: If ſo; our wiſhes, as well as our 


nature, puſh us into Eternity. And ſhall 
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we fear, what we wiſh ? Fear it we muſt, 


unleſs we provide a good reception there. 
We have provided for the to-morrow, and 
to-morrow was not ſatisfied, If we pro- 
vide for eternity, our ſatisfaction will be 
full. We have provided for many Years ; 
for more than we ſhall ever ſee: but not 
for thoſe which will never end. 

How great the diſhonour, my dear fel- 


low criminal! in us, who were not blind 


to the grand futurity, were not cold to the 
Divine Rewards; to let the glowing 
thoughts of immortality ſo far mingle 
with the dregs of ſenſe ? is not this, with 
the wings of an eagle, to drop into the 
mire ? There hes the Pleaſure of which 
the world.is ſo fond. That bane of pri- 
vate Property, that preſage of public Sla- 
very, that ſure Annihilation of a rational 
Creature, and Creation of a Wretch eter- 
nal. It has robb'd Earth of more lives, 
and Heaven of more Souls, than the body 
collective of all other evils diſcharging 
their whole quivers on man. 

Our weakneſs, and our ſecurity under 
the. conſequences of. it, is no uncommon 
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caſe. Bluſhing I look round for its fatal 
Cauſe. And do I not find it, where, if 
found, it muſt increaſe my confuſion ? Do 
I not find it in the great Goodeſs of God? 
If ſo; how muſt that reproach and brand 
the deep ingratitude of man ? And, I 
think, I find it there, 


The GENERAL CAUSE of 
SECURITY in SIN. 


OR, conſider, my good Friend! 
what can hedo that ventures to con- 
tinue in Sin? He cannot defy the Wrath 
Divine ; that 1s not in man. He cannot 
acquieſce under the terror of its conſe- 
quence : He muſt therefore preſume on 
divine mercy. © I know myſelf worth- 
« leſs, yet earth pours its bleflings. I 
« know myſelf worthleſs, yet Heaven 
„buys me with its blood. What is to 
„be fear'd, what is not to be hop'd, 
from ſuch a God ? Be me crimes what 
* they will, ſome yet unreveal'd expe- 
„dient will be found for my ſafety, 
«* For Cod is Love,” Thus, poſſibly, he 
K 4. may 
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may reaſon: And thus, at once, do two 
ſtrange things: Cite Scripture to his ruin; 
and make the mercies of God fatal to 
man. 

God, indeed, is Love: But ſhall man 
therefore be a monſter ? And a monſter 
in the judgment of all men? All confels 
that there is an admirable conſent between 
the precepts of virtue, and the ſentiments 
of our common reaſon. All confeſs that 
virtue receives a conſtant approbation 
from the uniform verdict of our con- 
ſciences. All confeſs, that virtue practis'd, 
brings in the greateſt happineſs to ſociety: 
He, therefore, that is not virtuous, can 
give himſelf no ſatisfactory account, why 
he was born either with reaſon, or con- 
ſcience, or a deſire of happineſs: Since 
he has nothing of what they all demand 
from him. And, therefore, he muſt ap- 
pear an unaccountable being; that is, a 
monſter, not only to others, but himſelf. 

This is more than enough to make vice 
our averſion, tho' God were Love to that 
abſurd degree, which out folly may fancy, 
and which our vice moſt certainly wiſhes, 
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and wants. But there is no /uch Love in 
Him: It is blaſphemous to ſuppoſe it. 
God is Love, and theretore—what? That 
which many may leaſt expect - therefore 
God 1s terrible: From whence ariſes His 
marvellous Love to man? Of man He 
has no need; the Divine Happineſs is 
complete: In man He ſees no merit; He 
knows we are worthleſs, as well as we our- 
ſelves : But then, far better than we, He 
knows that we are — Immortal, That 
therefore (moſt intereſting, and moſt 
alarming thought!) that therefore, we mu 
ſuffer, or enjoy, for ever. 

Hence, be moſt aſſured, my Friend! 
his regard for man. Hence, for a worm, 
to-day crawling out. of the earth ! and to- 
morrow more deſpicably ſtill, crawling 
into corruption; his Compaſſion, his So- 
licitude, his Councils held on high; and 
all the wonders of his Love. Wonders ? 
much more than wonders to man; they 
are wonders in Heaven! They ſtrike with 
amazement the firſt. Angels of light. 

Conſcious of thy own meanneſs, can't 
thou ſcarce believe that Divine Indul- 
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gence ſhould thus abound ? Conſider: 
God, indeed, call'd us out of the duſt. 
But He call'd us into an eternity: An 
eternity, heneeforward, commenſurate with 
his own: And ſhall not his Concern be 
commenſurate in degree, bear a propor- 
tion to his gift? Shall not one ſhew as 
much of. the Great God as the other? As 
He has made us Immortal! he has made 
us alſo Endanger'd, creatures. Creatures 
that muſt, neceſſarily, ſtand the moſt im- 
portant, and. incomprehenſible conſe- 
quence. of their own doubtful conduct 
for ever. Does not this abate thy ſurprize 


at ſuch abundant indulgence ? It muſt, if 


God is Love, and vouchſafes to look on 
us in the mention'd light. In that light 


He looks on us, Thence his more than 


paternal. Bowels of Compaſſion. for the 
moſt unworthy of men. Thence his Om- 
nipotence exerted in giving proofs of his 
Love. 

But why, ſay'ſt thou, is this love fer- 
71ble ? Is not that love mo tetrible which 
tells us we are in danger of being eternally 
undone ? and bis love tells us ſo; for 
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(as I conceive) it never had exiſted, had 
not that been our caſe. . 

How deep, then, and deplorable, is 
their miſtake, who preſume to ſin, be- 
cauſe God is ſo good; when God is ſo 
good purely becauſe He knows that pre- 
ſumption will be their ruin? Who pre- 
ſume on impunity for Sin, becauſe God 
is ſo good; when God is ſo good, purely 
becauſe He knows that Sin, and Impunity, 
are incompatible ? Such men make a de- 
monſtration of their danger, tne baſis of 
their Security; and fear nothing, becauſe 
an Omnipotence, that is ſolicitous for their 
welfare, gives proof that He is apprehen- 


ive of their deſtruction. 


Such men reaſon ill. Still worſe, ex- 
perience cannot convince them. What 
their experience of every day, every hour 
proves to be true, they will not believe: 
They doubt, if they ſhould be (not to ule a 
harſher word) condemn'd for their Sins. - 
Yet they us, that they ſhall die. Now. 
as I take it, their death is a prelude, and 
aſſurance, of their future condemnation : - 
For, if Beings, originally immortal, die 

LS: or 
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for another's Sin, can it be doubted, but 
that they ſhall be. condemn'd for their 
own? And that death (which is a de- 
monſtration that Sin ſhall not eſcape un- 
puniſhed) is unavoidable, they are con- 
vinced by their Sex/es: Unleſs our Cen- 
taurs, therefore, lay aſide their ſenſes, as 
well as their reaſon, for the future they 
muſt forego hopes too frequent, and too 
ſanguine, among them. Nor longer turn 
a proof of Immortality into a preſump- 
tion on impunity; Heaven's indulgence, 
into deſtruction; and gather poiſon from 
the Tree of Lite. 

I know not, my friend! if others have 
urged theſe arguments, with regard to 
the cauſe of God's great indulgence to 
man, and the certainty of puniſhment for 
Sin; but to me they appear of a very 
weighty and affecting nature. There are 
fome truths of the laſt moment to men, 
which, at firſt aſpect, have ſomewhat ſur- 
ſpriſing in them: They require, and well 
deſerve, our ſecond thoughts, 

| will give you two; one from Scrip- 
ture; one from, my own thoughts: }/ith 


ths 


: 
: 
| 
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he Lord there is mercy, therefore ſhall He 
be feared. —IWith man. there is immortality, 
therefore ſhall be tremble. — Tremble at 
himſelf! Tremble at his own power, which 
can give what colour he will to a whole 
eternity. Tremble ar his own glory; 
that he has Angels for his guard ; and an 
Almighty for his friend. Yes, tremble at 
all that might. incline him to triumph: 
Theſe grandeurs, that inſpire preſumption, 
increaſe danger: Are magnificent aſſur— 
ances that he may be plunged beyond 
hope; be loſt paſt retrieve. 

God, indeed, forbids our deſpair: But 
not becauſe his Love will ſave us in our 
Sins; but becauſe deſpair ſtops all effort 
at amendment; and without it his Love 
deſires our welfare in vain. His Love is 
ſuch, as to give us encouragement, and 
ſupport, in every thing, but Sin: Such, 
as to ſupport our ſpirits amid the ruins of 
a falling world; but not under the cloud 
of one unrepented guilt, 

This flings light on a part of Scripture, 


which has a cloud on it in ſome eyes; 


and with. others quite ruins its credit, 
Fork 
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Work out your Salvation with Fear, and 
Trembling : A ſtrange text to thoſe, who 
tear and tremble at nothing ſo much as at 
a diſappointment in their luſts. Our Sal- 
vation muſt be Werd out : Wiſhing, and 
willing, will not bring it; hoping, and 
confiding, will not procure it; it will not 
come by chance; no, nor by gift, and 
infuſion. It muſt be work'd out with 
Fear; becauſe fear is the ſtrongeſt guard 
of diligence, without which, this work 
cannot go on; and with Trembling, leſt 
we ſhould fail in this important work; 
leſt we ſhould think too lightly of the Di- 
vine Juſtice; and leſt our very confidence 
ſhould betray us, even tho' we were good 
men: For good men have failed purely 
from a good opinion of their own ſtate. 
For a good Opinion begets Security; Se- 
curity begets Negligence; and Negli- 
gence, Temptation; and Temptation, a 
Fall: And (if unrepented) a Fall into 
that ſtate, where our fr/# wiſh will be, 
that we had never been born; and (worſe 
fill!) where there is no laſt. Pain is 
ſometimes ſo great even here, that we loſe - 


Our 
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our ſenſes; there it will be far greater; 
and (how terrible to ſay !) our ſenſes will 
not be loſt. 
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N the bank of that ſtate we, note, 
ſtand : That poſt of wiſdom, if 
ever men are wiſe; Which is the reaſon 
why they wiſh it may be long before they 
arrive at it: For folly 1s the favourite of 
mankind: And is it not our own ? Tho 
there we ſtand, we ſcarce believe it; ſo 
much our wiſhes obſtruct our belief: Or. 
believing, ſcarce know what being there 
means; ſo much familiarity takes away 
our attention; and. robs things of their 
power to {trike ſtrong on our minds. Eter- 
nity has ſo often paſs'd our lips, that it 
has forgot its way to our hearts, Did it 
enter there, would 1t not extinguiſh every 
earth-born paſſion in it? Yes; as the Sun, 
the ſmalleſt ſpark of fire. 
Tho' we ſtand. on its awful brink, ſuch 
our leaden biaſs to the world, we turn our 
faces the wrong way; we are {till looking 


On. 
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on our old acquaintance, Time; thoug!:, 
now, ſo waſted and reduced, that we can 
ſee little more of him than his gs and 
his /cythe : Our age enlarges his wings to 
our imagination; and our fear of death, 
his ſcythe; as Time himſelf grows les. 
His conſumption is deep: His annihila- 
tion is at hand. 


Should we not then turn us round, and 


look on eternity? That glorious home of 
all that ſurvives, and outſhines the Sun; 
that Kingdom of Souls Immortal! Of 
Immortal Souls, Time is only the maturing 
womb ; from eternity they wait their real 
birth. Are we, my Friend ! matured ? 
Or ſhall we prove abortive to the world of 
glory? if we were mature, why tarry here 
ſo long? By protracting life, Heaven 
ſhews not its favour to thoſe that are fit 
to die. Is not, the buſineſs of our day 
undone, the cauſe why we are ſuffered to 
fit up ſo late? To be ſo long on our weary 
legs, after the common hour of human 
reſt? I fear it is. I much fear we are 
permitted to live, purely ene do 
not deſerve it. 


= 
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Is it not, (my languid fellow- traveller 
in the deep vale of years |) high time to 
be wiſer ? leſt the greateſt of curſes ſhould 
fall on us, that of being wiſe too late : 
Which is the moſt emphatical definition 
of a Fool. The world is worn out to 
us; and we are worn out to the world. 
The world, which knows its own intereſt, 
quits us, as rats a ruin'd houſe ; if we 
knew ours, ſhould we not quit the world, 
as bees an exhauſted flower: We can 
make no more honey of eit; its ſweets are 
gone. Where are its formerly ſweet de- 
luſions, its airy caſtles, and glittering 
ſpires? Are we not left on a lonely, bar- 
ren, briery heath, to grope out our weary 
way, thro' the duſk of life, to our final 
home? Shall not the diſſolved enchant- 
ment ſet the captive free? Are we Torri/- 
mond's or Sudbury's ? Shall our dotage 
rivet our chains, when kind nature would 
knock them off? To ſpeak a language 
even Centaurs may underſtand, * A laſt 
card, well play'd, may yet win the 
4 game.” 


Conſider; | 
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Conſider; are we ſcheming till ? 
ſtretching out a trembling hand, which 
wants to be ſupported, to graſp at the 
nothing that comes next ? Any thing now 
gain'd would rather mock, than enrich 
us; can any thing enrich, that cannot be 
enjoy'd ? Graſp at new faculties, and new 
powers, if thou can'ſt find them, or new 
objects will only laugh us to ſcorn. But 
hadſt thou even thoſe, if the value of 
things is in proportion to our term in 
them, their price at our market ſhould fall 
very low. | 

It 1s a good thing to know when we 
have all, and to laugh at that cheat more, 
which is ever ſtealing our hearts. But it 
is as uncommon, as good. Hence, ſe- 
niors are milking the world after it is dry. 
Is it not a fhame that we ſhould be glean- 
ing ſublunary trau, when our harveſt of 
life is over? hoping an after-crop in our 
ſtubble? Tho? called to diadems, where 
harveſt is perpetual; where an harveſt, 
more than golden, profuſely crowns an 
eternal year? 


A 
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As to the paſs which is ſo much fear'd ; 
the dark, ſubterranean entry to future 
life; into which our weak imagination 
peeps, and ſtarts back, as a child at a 
ſhadow ; all thanks to the bleſſed Goſpel, 
we know what will light us up a lamp in 
it, and leſſen its formidable gloom. I 
have ſeen a Death-bed, the reverſe of poor 
Altamont's, where the by-ſtanders were 
the greateſt ſufferers; and the King of 
terrors, by chriſtian patience, was over- 


match'd. The power of Religion ſhone 


out without a veil; nor could any riſing 


| ſuſpicions of Hypocriſy dim its Luſtre. 


In ſuch Scenes as theſe the human heart 
is no longer inviſible to man; and a 
glimpſe of Heaven is diſcovered in ſuch a 
hehe. 

We know what can make us ſleep 


ſweetly in the duſt: What can ſmooth 


the rough tranſition: ſoften death into 


a ſort of tranſlation, which interrupts not 
(bleſſed be God !) our exiſtence ; nor our 


peace. In peace have many dy'd; and, 


therefore, *tis certain, all may. The 
whole ſecret for obtaining that peace is 


all. 
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an abſolute reſignation to the moſt High ; 
which (as hard a taſk as it ſeems to ſome) 
at the bottom 1s no more than owning hin 
to be God. And a contrary conduct (as 
little as *tis conſider'd) has atheiſm, par- 
tial atheiſm, in it. It is queſtioning ſome 
of his attributes, tho* not denying a God, 
May that peace be thine! My heart beats 
with ardour for thy preſent peace, and fu- 
ture bliſs, May J ſhare it with thee! 
What a poor broken embrace, what a lad 
fragment of friendſhip, is that which ends 
at the grave? Such a tranſitory tie gives 
a ſecond dart to death; and a double diſ- 
ſolution to departing man. That of ſoul 
and body ſcarce more ſevere. 

Would to Heaven! that all friendſhips 
were, evidently, friendſhips of immortal 
men. Such, I mean, as give proof of 
their having each others eternal intereſts 
at heart. Modern, at leaſt, faſhionable, 
friendſhip flows from a polluted ſource ; 
it taſtes too ſtrong of Earth; without the 
leaſt tincture of Man (as above deſcribed); 
without the leaſt ſpirit of Immortality in it. 
Nay, worſe ; it often ſprings from _ 

char 
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that will not bear the light; and reſembles 
the dark ſtreams of Alpheus, and Arethuſa, 
that mingle under ground : It ſhould ra- 
ther reſemble Eridanus, which is ſaid to 
flow from Heaven. 

How many have we of theſe ſubterra- 
nean attachments? What is it ties our 
Centaurs together in ſo long a ſtring 2— 
Leaping together the ſame barriers of the 
decent, and the juſt; ranging the ſame 
forbidden grounds; gorging at the ſame 
manger; neighing the fame inflammatory 
tune; or being daily rid, and ſorely gall'd, 
by the domineering inſolence of the ſame 
inflam'd miſtreſs. 

Since ſuch their accompliſhments, I 
hope to levy a Lapithean infantry ſufficient 


ſucceſsfully to carry on the war now open'd 


againſt them. As Chiron blew the trum- 
pet which call'd the Greeks to the ſiege of 
Trey; I hear there is a modern Chiron, 
who ſounds as many inſtruments, as Ne- 


I Hhadnezar did to ſummon his idolaters; 


and that he raiſes forces, and ceaſes not - 
to carry on the war at a vaſt expence. 
Doubtleſs 


— 
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Doubtleſs he was typefied of old by him 
who is ſaid in Virgil; 


Ere ciere viros, martemque accendere cantu. 


For my own part, my Friend! I fanſy 
my campaign will ſoon be over. I have 
frequent pains : And, I think, I hear the 
Maſter call. If fo, ſhould we not leave this 
world, tho? not yet admitted of the next? 
Have we not been, thro? life, anxiouſly 
providing one year for the next? And 
ſhall we grudge to pay half that pains for 
an Eternity? 

Conſider, my Immertal Friend ! ſhould 
we not leave the world, before the world 
leaves us? It is diſmal to be left. There 
is a noble abſence from Earth, while we 
are yet on it: And there is a nobler in- 
timacy with Heaven, while we are yet be- 
neath it. If our affection flies thither, 
we ſhall be welcom'd by ſuperior Beings, 
and not be miſſed by men, who delight 
in novelties; or, if miſſed, admir'd the 
more for being -once in the right. They 
muſt be ſomewhat out of this world, who 
would be deep in the concerns of the next : 

: And 
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And is it not time we ſhould be ſo? Till 
the buſineſs of life (as *tis call'd) is over, 
its real buſineſs is rarely begun: Nor 
always then. Age is apt to carry its al- 
lowed title to repoſe too far: Age is the 
moſt buſy period of human life. But 
its tranſactions are not with men. There- 
fore that abſence above mentioned is moſt 
fit for us. It is a ſort of third ſtate between 
this world and the next. How proper 
then for the reception of thoſe whole term 
15 out, here, according to the common age 
of man ? 

And can 1t be hard for us to lay this 
world aſide, ſince they that have far'd 
beſt in the world, have only the feweſt ob- 
jections againſt it. Is it not an old Tragi- 
comedy read over and over, which by no 
means, 


— Decies repetita placebil ? Juv. 
To ſpeak in the licentious ſtil- of comedy, 


Man is a mule, of mix'd origin, of Hea- 
ven and Earth : Earth has had more than 
its ſhare of us; give Heaven the reſt : 
And that for a double reaſon, All know 

5 po that 
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that hope is life's cordial: It works mi- 
racles; without happineſs it makes men 
happy. What have been all the pleaſues 
of our former years, but joyous prophe- 
cies, and cold promiſes in the name of 
to-morrow ? Worldly Hope in age expires. 
If he provides not another hope, a man of 
years, and a man of miſery, mean the ſame 
thing. Therefore the ſame ſteps are to 
be taken whether we would ſweeten the 
remaining dreg of life, or provide a tri- 
umph for eternity. 

The worldly wiſhes, which an old man 
ſends out, are like Noab's dove; they can- 
not find whereon to light, and muſt re- 
turn to his own heart again for reſt. His 
natural, and, perhaps, moſt allowable 
and proper wiſh is for reſpect. But re- 
ſpect for age is a Virtue. I need ſay no 
more to convince him how little of it he 
muſt expect: And, indeed, he but ill 
geſerves it from others, who, by doating 
on the world, denies it to himſelf. 

When infirmity drives the world from 
us, or diſeaſe confines us to our chamber, 
ſhall we not be all alone with the great 

Father 
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Father of ſpirits, and Searcher of hearts? 
Is it not worth while a little beforehand 
to practiſe our Leſſon, that we may be 
the better prepared to ſuſtain ſuch an in- 
terview ? Our wiſdom cannot add to the 
days, but it can lighten the burden, of 
life; and leſſen the terrors of death. 
Death forgot in youth is folly; in age, 
madneſs. With regard to that King of 
Terrors, how many in years borrow the 
ſecurity of youth; for it is impoſſible it 
ſhould belong to them. Happy they! 
whom death, when he comes, ſhall find 
at home; his viſit will have lefs terror 
in it. Out of pure decency to the Dig- 
nity of human nature, of which the de- 
cays and imperfections ſhould not be ex- 
poſed, Men in years, by receſs, ſhould 
fling a veil over them, and to the world 
be a little bury'd, before they are interr'd. 


An old man's too great familiarity with 


the public 1s an indignity to the human 
nature, and a neglect of the Divine. A 
greater :ntercourle with it than the calls 
of duty and virtue demand, 1s indecent, 


1 irre- 
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irreligious, and contemptible ; ſpeaking 
acquieſcence in contempt, dotage on the 
world, and oblivion of Eternity. His 
fancying himſelf to be ſtill properly one 
of this world, and on a common foot 
with the reſt of mankind, 1s, as if a man 
getting drunk in the morning, after a 
long nap, lifting his drowſy lids at ſun-ſet, 
| ſhould take it for break of day. 

But grant him to be ſtill of this world; 
grant him all it can give; What is this 
world, but a machine play'd on us by our 
great enemy for the diſſipation of human 
thought, whoſe ſcatter'd rays muſt be 
collected, as it were, to a focal point, in 
order duly to warm our devotion; and 
ſet a pious heart on fire? And can any 
happineſs ſubſiſt in age without piety ? 
Impoſſible! Its intimacy with the world, 
is not for the pleaſures it can give; they 
are paſt; *tis purely to diſlodge the 
thoughts of death, which intrude at that 
ſcafon; that is, it is purely to decline the 
pleaſures of Heaven. ” 

Why, my Friend! is our day of Trial 
extended beyond the expiration of the 

common 
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common Term ? 1s it not indulg'd to the 
great need our paſt conduct has of it? 
And ſhall our folly reverſe the kind in- 
tention of that Divine indulgence to us ? 
Shall it ſet us farther from our God ? I 
am never ſo ſtrongly ſtruck with the 
weakneſs and depravity of man, as when 
I ſee gray hairs playing the fool. Hope, 
which 1n other evil appearances ſupports 
our ſpirits, fails us there. What can 
ſhock common ſenſe, what can create 
amazement, if not the failings that would 
diſhonour youth, in thoſe that are mira- 
culouſly alive after the ſtated period of 
human life ? This 1s an outrage to Rea- 
ſon, beyond the boldneſs of the Deſpe- 
rado that confounds us moſt : This out- 
dares the Felon repeating his crime, not 
only under the gallows, but with the cord 
about his neck. Where is that world 
into which you and I were born? It is 
under- ground; and a generation of ſtran- 
gers are dancing over our coevals long 
ſince in the duſt. Where is that world 
into which we ſhall be born? Far, far 
above the Sun, if while we are beneath 

L 2 * 
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it, we behave ourſelves like men. But if 
this life was our only concern, conſider, 
that nothing but being wiſer, that is better 
than thoie born after us, can poſſibly 
reſcue the decays of age from averſion and 
contempt. 

Fain would I have my pen of ſome 
ſervice to the aged, now my neareſt re- 
lations, thoſe of blood are no more. To 
the former am I related by like date, duty, 
intereſt, concern, ani above ali 


— Nunc ipſa pericula junguut. Ov, 


Still eager in worldly purſuits, warm in 
the chace of ſhadows, ſhail we ruſh, as 
down a precipice, and leap plumb into 
the jaws of extempore death? 

No, let us halt in our career; pauſe 
on the brink ; and provide for our eternal 
Peace. Can ] better expreſs my love than 
by preſſing it on thee ? I preſs it ſtrong ly. 
And know, my Friend! that Heaven, 
and (as I have ſhew'd thee) a molt in- 
dulgent Heaven, joins my pathetic with ; 
and Angels, ardent Angels, fay Amen. 

And 
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And what want they? (mark it well), 
they want nothing but thy own concur- 
rence to crown their wiſhes for thy wel- 
fare, 


Dear Sir, 


Yours, 


L z L E T- 


— ——— 
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The Dicnity of MAN. 


JE RE. Sir, J enter on that ele- 


5 fl vated theme, The Dignity of 
4543 of Man 

RTP 3 

Major rerum mihi naſcitur ordo. VIR. 


I ſhall ſcale the ſummit of human na- 
ture, and ſet its Dignity in the ſtrongeſt 
light; that the contraſt may ſtrike our 
Centaurs with a juſt ſenſe of their own: 
ghaſtly condition; and more clearly de- 
monſtrate the depth of their fall. Many 
are for degrading their nature, that they” 
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may leſſen its duties; and 
themſelves as beings inf! 
they may be profligate be 
ter grace; and (as the) 
themſelves) with more exc 
voluntarily into this errc 
into the dark, that they 
a bluſh; framing a lie (WI 
mon caſe) for their aj 
maſter Epicurus meant r 
by ſetting the gods at fi 
and for their repoſe, en 
from the trouble of inſpec 
of Men. A due ſenſe o 
of man's nature, and del 
beſt bulwark againſt the fr 
lent aſſaults temptation 1 
This 1s a ſubject which I 
taken into better hands. 

mands all the powers of 

to reach its heights , ſo tl 
in need of having this, a 
pre ſſed home on their hear! 
of any great moment are 
There are but few whoſe 
too much widen the diſta 
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es; and for looking on 
ngs inſignificant, that 
1gate beings with a bet- 
(as they would flatter 
nore excuſe, They run 
this error, as men run 
it they may ſin without 
a lie (which is the com- 
their apology. Their 
meant much the ſame, 
ds at ſuch a diſtance ; 
pole, exempting them 
of inſpecting the trifles 
ſenſe of the grandeur 
and deſtination, 1s his 
uſt the frequent and vio- 
tation makes on him. 
which I wiſh had been 
hands. For, as it de- 
wers of the nobleſt pen 
ts; fo the world ſtands 
this, above all other, 


ir hearts; for all other 
ment are imply'd in it. 


whoſe opinions do not 


he diſtance between an 


Angel, 
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Angel, and a Man. I ſhall bring them 
nearer together, as the beſt means for the 
reformation of Centaurs (as you ſhall ſee), 
and for the moſt noble exaltation of Men. 

I have juſt now obſerved, that An- 
« gels want nothing but thy own concur- 
« rence to crown their wiſhes for thy 
« welfare.” This is true: Shall I not 
then be pardon'd, if I preſume to put the- 
ſame meaning into ſomewhat an higher 
ſtile, and ſay (with all reverence) that 


Heaven's deſires are at thy mercy ?—It. 


ſo, think, and think again. What art 
thou? Thou poor, feeble, earth-born, 
mortal! What art Thou? Darts not on 
thee a ſtream of heavenly Light ? Doſt 
thou not ſee an amazing majeſty in man? 
Have I not, then, made my bold promiſe 
good? Did 1 not, above, tell thee, I 
would ſurprize thee with thyſelf ? 

Nor can I reſt here, A man is almoſt 
more than man can conceive; a marvel- 
lous being that riſes above himſelf, dart- 
ing rays of glory beyond the reach of his 


own ſight, My heart is tied to this en- 
| BY .* dearing,. 


— 


| 
| 
| 
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dearing, tranſporting, anc 
theme. 

Is thy conſent neceſſary 
1s begun, or rather, only de 
How {ſtrangely this found 
proceed in a ſtill higher ſtr: 
is, (how ſeemingly bold, 
to ſpeak ?) Yes, it is in t 
or deny, the requeſt of thi 
And impious, indeed, it 
unauthorized by Scripture, 
requeſt is made. 

A requeſting Ommpote 
can ſtun, and confound thy 
What more can raviih, 
heart? it can't but raviih 
cau't but gloriouly diſtur 
thee, to take in ail Hat thi 
Thou child of the duſt ! 
miſcry and fin! How abj 
neſs ? How great is thy | 
crawler on earth, and, pe 
about to ſay, controaler of 

Weigh, and weigh well, 
Fruths'T have in view: W. 
weigh'® too much: Wh. 
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ng, and triumphant, 


jeceſſary to finiſh what 
only deſign'd, above? 
s ſounds! Yet muſt L 
cher ſtrain.— In thee it 
bold, and impious 12 
© is in thee, to grant, 
ſt: of the Almighty.— 
leed, it would be, if 
cripture, in which that 


Ymmpotence | — What 


ound thy reaſon more? 
raviſh, and exalt thy 
t raviih and exalt; it 
y diſturb, and perplex 
Lat thought ſuggeſts. 
2 duſt ! thou ſpeck of 
Tow abject thy weak- 
is thy power? Thou 
and, poſſible, (I was 
oaler of the ſkies ! 
oh well, the wondrous 
iew: Which cannot be 
r: Which, the more 
| they 
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they are weigh'd, amaze the more : Which 
to have ſuppoſed, before they were re- 
veard, would have been as great madneſs ; 
and to have preſum'd on, as great fin, as 
it is now madneſs and lin, not to believe. 
Such precious, and beatifying news is 
brought us by revelation ; that revelation 
which is rejected, and deſpiſed, by thoſe 
Hat affect to be thought wiſer and happier, 
than the reſt of mankind, 

The Trulbs, 1 mean, are imply'd in 
what follows; viz. Heaven intends, de- 
fires, labours, works miracles, or more 
if more can be), for thy welfare: It 
preſſes thee, it importunately preſſes thee, 
10 comply. Conſider; how art thou 
courtedꝰ And, by Whom ? By Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit; thy Fellow-labourers 
for thy good. How 1s thy alliance ſought ? 
aud at what a price? Angels, inſpecting, 
admiring Angels, cannot compute its 
value. An-extreme of love, an extreme 
of glory, this, which thoſe Angels (if 
Angels eould envy) might envy to man: 
For was 1t not deny'd to them ? 


Thou 


—— —: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Thou younger, but darl 
ven! Wonder; Tremble ; 
Yes, Triumph; Trembl 
Thy greateſt emotion fall 
mighty cauſe. Thou gr 
greatly favour'd, greatly 
oh ! greatly Endanger'd ! 
thy ſteps. Nor leſs take 
Prize. 

Art thou more exalted 
at what I ſay ? Exultation, 
riſe in extremes. — With 
comply ; highly reverence 
ture; more profoundly ad 


Adore 1t with voice, heart, 


thus, to glad all Heaven, 
ennoble, and with bliſs eter 
ſelf: For without thee, in 

order of things, Heaven 1 
it. Its Almighty hand ie, 

up by its cwn decree. Witt 
amazing being! (pardon'd 
bold) there is impotenc 
Nor is it bold when explay 
tence when voluntary, is n« 
of power. 
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ut darling ſon of Hea- 
remble ; Triumph !— 
Tremble ; Wonder | 
tion falls ſhort of the 
hou greatly belov'd, 
greatly deſtin'd, and, 
nger'd! take heed to 
leſs take fire at thy 


exalted, or terrified, 
ltation, and fear, both 


— With both paſſions 


everence thy own na- 
ndly adore the Divine. 


„ heart, and life: And 
Heaven, aſſert, reſcue, 
bliſs eternal crown thy- 


hee, in the conſtituted 
leaven is unable to do 
1and ie, as it were, tied 
ee. Without thee; thou 
ardon'd be the word fo 
mpotence in Heaven. 
n explain'd; for impo- 


uy, is no impeachment. 


13 
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Is all this Rapturous? —Yes, ſuch a 
rapture, as nothing but groſs 1gnorance, 
or more fatal infidelity, can forbear. Is. 
not Rapture due for Felicities inexpreſ- 
ſible? And what Felicity is ſo much as. 
ſecond to this? It is the cloſe, frequent, 
and feeling, inſpection of theſe interiora of 
man's ſublime condition, as Immortal, and: 
Redeemed, that is the higheſt cordial of 
human joy; and the richeſt mine of hu-. 
man thought, A mine deep-dug by few ! 
And yet without it, man is not more a. 
ſtranger to the natives of Saturn, than to. 
himſelf. Without it, he muſt want the 
true, genuine, vital, ſpirit of a Chriſtian, 
None without it can be fill'd with the 
Light and Comfort of the Holy Ghoſt. 
This, O ye Methodiſts ! gives the real 
New Birth: This enters man in quite 
another world. In his former world all 
things are abſolutely chang'd : Well nigh 
annihilated as to his wonted paſſion for 
them. | 

The Heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 
and the Firmament ſheweth his Handy work. 
But the Chriſtian mine I have mentioned, 

infinitely 
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infinitely more demands 
and praiſe : Infinitely mor 
exultation and joy. Are 
and juſtly tranſported, at 
operations of nature, and 
contemplation of greater 
ſelves? And when the for 
an hour, the laſt bleſſes a 
thoſe ſtupendous views, 
mercy of God, and glor 
lügheſt ſhine. Hence it 
Joy is enjoyn'd to Chriſtian 
duty: A duty. on weaker n 
lutely, impracticable. 
You ſee, Sir, that to 

man, is to. dive into an 
Divine; which firit drow: 
ment, then lifts us into 
at length, lands us (if w 
eternal life. But too mai 
the ſurface of our nature 
thro' their levity, incapa 
thoſe ſolid, and ſhining ac 
pearls of great prices; tl 
kening, and ſtrongly ſtir 
to virtue, that lie below. 
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lemands our adoration 
tely more demands our 
Are we tranſported, 
orted, at the wonderful 
Ire, and decline we the 
greater wonders in our- 
the former but amuſes 
bleſſes an Eternity? In 
views, 1t 1s, that the 


ind glory of Man, at 
lence it is, that conſtant 


Chriſtians as an abſolute 
veaker motives,” as abſo- 
Ole. 


that to dive deep into- 


into an ocean of Love 
rit drowns us in amaze- 


us into triumph; and, 


1s (if we were wiſe) on 
too many ſwim only on 


r nature; like a feather, 
, Incapable of ſinking to 


ning advantages, thoſe- 


rices; thoſe great, awa- 
gly ſtimulating motives 
below. But I ſhall re- 

ſume 
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ſume this ſubject before I cloſe. What 
is already faid is enough to produce that 
good effect which you will find in the mar- 
vellous Scene which, very ſoon, will open 
on you. 


The CENTAuRS RESTORATION to 
HUMANITY. 


T preſent, my Friend ! we mult 
A quit this conſecrated, for enchanted, 
ground; as you will ſoon, to your fur- 
prize and diſguſt, perceive, I know it 
is not to your taſte; nor, indeed, to my 
own. But you will pardon what the na- 
ture of my deſign, and the truth of hi- 
ſtory, exact from me, tho? it will give to 
my page a very different colour. But le- 
vity has its uſe, when perverſe patients 
will refuſe what is ſalutary, if convey'd 
in any vehicle leſs agreeable to their vi- 
tiated taſte; and the grave reader, who 
nauſeates it, ſacrifices (thro' too great de- 
licacy) to mere appearances the ſubſtance 
of what 1s right, | 


Tnou 


Oe 
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Thou knoweſt that 
{ſcarce be perſuaded tha 
human creatures; tho? 
tantur, adulterantur, d 
forc'd to make words th 
for them); and not ſo n 


— /eteris veſtigia fo 


Are they not (to ſpeak 
the language of the proj 
in the morning? Do th 
troops in ladies houſes # | 
original: and ſo by u 
that is not their only 
Scriptures. Perhaps, a 
verb may have greater ar 
What ſays it? „Let 
« ſafe, avoid ſeven thing 
6 Hyenas, Crocodiles, 
« Fine Women: 

Here, then, I ſhall be 
Its words mult be ſtran 
{uited to the occaſion. 
my Friend, be ſhockec 
walt the event. 
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ſt that our Centaurs can 


aded that they are not ſtill 
es; tho* mæchantur, ſcor- 
antur, diabolantur (1 am 
words that are bad enough. 
not ſo much as retain, 


ſtigia forme. Ov. 


2 ſpeak with reverence in 
the prophet) as fed horſes 
Do they not a/ſemble by 
ouſes 2 It is Harlats in the 
ſo by us tranſlated. But 
ir only objection to the 
haps, an old Arabian pro- 
reater authority with them. 
« Let him that would be 
en things: Waſps, Spiders, 
codiles, Effs, Adders, and 


| ſhall begin my Exorciſm. 
be ſtrange and barbarous, 
aſton. Let not your ear, 


ſhocked : but liſten, and 


« Mar 
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« May Lais, Thais, Limax, Lupa, 


« Succuba, Quadrantaria, Obolaria, Eu- 
« riole, Sthenio, Meduſa, Erinnys, Megera, 
« and Tyfiphone—May all theſe, and all 
« ſuch ladies, whether ſick or ſound, high 
« or low, of blood and title, or ditch 
« and dunghill ; natives, foreign, or in- 
« fernal —May this glorious groupe of 
« Torriſmond's Angels, theſe Gorgons, Fu- 
<« ries, Harpies, Leaches, Syrens, Cen- 
e taur-making Syrens ! paid or unpaid, 
« keeping or kept, on fire or quench'd ; 
+ geneva'd or citron'd, in cloſet or cellar, 
% in tavern, bagnio, brothel, round- 
« houſe, bridewell, or newgate —Oh ! 
ce may they ceaſe from this hour to ſing 
ee or dance, ſmile or frown, pleaſe or 
ce plague, pray or ſwear, our Britiſh, un- 
& britiſh, youth, manhood, and age; 
& out of their ſenſes, health, eſtates, re- 
« putation, human nature, and hopes of 
Heaven! 
% And, theſe enchantreſſes laying aſide 
& their ſpells, may the bewitched of Great 
« Britain recover their priſtine form, as 
% Crce's herd, at the prayer of Ulyſſes. At 
« the 
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* the touch of my di 
« may they leap out of t 
and laying hold on t 
definition of man, R. 
< walk uprightly for th 

Rejoice with me, m 
F dream? or did tt 
Didſt thou not hear ?—7 
the dark cloud which ca 
and a flood of light ruſl 
fare with Them. I ſee 
fon ! I ſee the break ol 
And what 1 ſee, I ſhall 
J relate, tho* ſtrange, | 
heve. 

The Centaurs that ca 
of the Dignity of Man, 
Trojan horſe, when Lao 
his ſide; and groan a 
when 


Inſonuere cave, gemilum 


Moſt of them are much 
ferently ; being, at laſ 
that they are not men. 
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my diſenchanting pen, 
out of their hides for joy; 
old on their long deſerted 
man, Reaſon and two legs; 
y for the future.“ 
me, my Friend! For do 
didſt thou not obſerve? 
ear ?— [ntonuit lævum. As 
vhich caus'd it, is vaniſh'd, 
ight ruſhes in: ſo it ſhall 
I ſee their dawning rea- 
break of their moral day. 
>, I ſhall relate: and what 
range, let no man difbe- 


chat can read, on peruſal 
f Man, are ſtung, as the 
hen Laocoor”s ſpear pierc'd 
groan as deeply as that, 


gemitumq, dedere caverng, 
ViR, 


re much affected, but dif- 
, at laſt, fully convinced 
men. One burns. his Bo- 

lingoroke z 
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lingbroke ; another an indecent ſong: This 
calls in his bills, pleading privilege no 
more: That beſpeaks a pew againſt the 
next quarter: A third blames his delay; 
{wears he will pray directly; falls on his 
knees, like Cæſar's horſe, — riſes again 
with a ſigh, and ſolemn vow, that he will 
be maſter of his Pater-naſter before to- 
morrow : A fourth ſubſcribes all his gains 
by falſe dice to the Foundling Hoſpital : 
A fifth orders two little boys to ſchool im- 
mediately; and ſends ten guineas to their 
mothers in Bridewell : A ſixth, in a flame 
of pious zeal, damns a ſenſeleſs world; 
and undertakes, in leſs than a week, to 


demonſtrate that. adultery 1s a crime, A 
ſeventh, Sc. 


But I muſt not triumph too much. I 


have not had equal ſucceſs with the female 


Centaurs. From a natural conſtancy of 
temper, and habitual averſion to change, 
they come but ſlowly into my wiſhes. 
But to make amends, when they come, 
they come with a vengeance, and over- 
ſhoot the mark. Mr. Vg tells them, 


that they ſtand not upright, unleſs they 


lean 
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lean a little backward ; li 
like themſelves when the 
ſalute : Thus, tho* conv« 
not the ſtrait line, but 
bent—to the wrong. 
Beſides, of my male c 
ſomewhat to complain: 
chang'd at heart, yet aw'd 
vain of being ſtill ne men, 
own it: and appear to b 
their credit. Theſe hyp! 
theſe moral fops, ridiculo 
be called little men in Cen 
coward virtue in maſquera« 
And worſt of all, of f 
am quite in deſpair. Th 
and will not be 7ouch'd for 
But, being deep ſtung by 
Tarantula, run mad for m 
themſelves to death. Ot! 
(in that reſpect a Centai 
on the noble quadrupede 
the man. Others, on th 
prove, and heartily wiſh 
Humanity: but are care 
lent. They would, indee 
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rard ; like a croſier, or 
ien they coyly refuſe a 
converted, they find 
but ſtand ſtill a little 
g. 
male converts, I have 
plain: For ſome, tho? 
et aw'd by faſhion, and 
fine men, are aſham'd to 
ar to be fools to ſave 
eſe hypocrites in vice, 
ridiculouſly good, may 
1 in Centaurs ſkins : Or 
naſquerade. 
all, of ſome Centaurs I 
ur. They fly my pen, 
icb*d for their diſtemper. 
ſtung by worſe than the 
ad for muſic, and dance 
th. Others, with Swift 
a Centaur himſelf) look 
drupede as ſuperior to 
s, on the contrary, ap- 
ily wiſh a Reſtoration to 
are careleſs, and indo- 
Id, indeed, if a Dæmon 
was 
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was not in poſſeſſion, they would be good. 
But will not be at the trouble of bringing 
a writ of ejement, tho' Sophronius proffers 
to draw it up for them. The loweſt price 
of virtue is vigilance, and induſtry; and 
if it coſt us no more, it comes very cheap. 
As for thoſe that are truly conſcious of 
their calamity, and heartily deſirous of an 
eſcape, mark the good effect of the leaſt 


tendency to goodneſs; the mighty change, 
a Reſtoration of the human figure is, 
actually, begun. But the proceſs is gra- 


dual; nature advances never leaps. They 


became not Centaurs all at once. 


Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus, Tov. 


As evil habits, which occaſion'd their 


Transformation, were gradually con- 
tracted, it is no wonder, that their Reco- 
very, which is occaſion'd by good events, 
ſhould prove equally gradual, and ſlow. 
One ſheds a mane, another drops a tail; 
and appears only as too cloſely dock'd : 
ſome feel their hides looſen ; ſome bliſter 
as in haſte for ſeparation : Some wonder 
o ſee ſlender fingers ſprouting thro' hoots 


by 


— — —— —— 
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by their penitential tea! 
Aeſh : Some, like dancir 
upright ſome time ; but, 
natural reſtraint, drop 1 
life. So dangerous in 1 
as well as natural, 1s a 
quite reſtor'd, yet ſtill } 
their former nature, the 
trip, if a ſtrong temptat 
or cart-rut, lies acroſs t 
can ſcarce believe their g 
fear it as a dream. Othe 
cry out, Brother-! to the 
ſee; who ſtarts at his ne 


a hide {till ſticking at his 


What a loud call do I 
for things ſtrange, and n 
{uited to the human ſha 
ſuited to the human mi 
Prayer- books, Debt-bool 
Conſorts, faithful Friend 
jects of Charity; for r. 
ment and Employment 
Newmarket trappings ; 
ornaments. This, howe 
Reſtoration is complete. 
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tial tears, mollify'd into 
e dancing dogs, continue 
e; but, tir'd of that un- 
drop into Centaurs for 
ous in moral diſtempers, 
al, is a relapſe: Some, 
et ſtill retain ſo much of 
ure, that they are apt to 
temptation, like a ſtone, 
acroſs their way: Some 
e their good fortune, and 
1, Others, too ſanguine, 
to the firſt man they 
at his new relation, with 
g at his heels, 

all do I hear among them 
e, and new? For dreſſes 
man ſhape: for pleaſure 
1man mind; for Bibles, 
)ebt-books ; for virtuous 
al Friends, and fit Ob- 
H for rational Improve- 
loyment : No longer for 
ppings; but for human 
is, however, where the 


mplete. Poor Sunbury 18 
ſtil 
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ſtill aukwardly hopping on three legs; 
while others ſtand firmly planted on half 
four: And one, more learned than the 
reſt, cries out; 


IIA Ee N us. Hes. 


The reſt naturally take it for a pious 

thankſgiving, and give a loud Amen. 
The viſion, my Friend! (if 'tis a vi- 
ſion) continues. Pleaſe to obſerve here 
the fatal effect of bad habits, and what 
difficulties they lay us under in our reco- 
very of the right, when long laid aſide, 
and the great bleſſings of it are forgot. 
The human figure, being now intirely 
recovered; tranſported at their tranſmi- 
gration into new quarters, like furpriz'd 
ſtrangers, they rather ſtand amaz'd at the 
novelty, than quite enjoy it. My full 
grown, and ſome aged, infants, toſs about 
their legs and arms, like a Pantin, in queſt, 
as yet, of their right and graceful move- 
ment. They wreath their phant body to 
and fro, before they find its ſtrait line; 
and fear, left it ſhould fall, being dan- 
geroully ſet up on one end. They reſemble 
M perſons 


— — — 
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erſons working a new. 
aukward, and much at 
are maſters of its make 
recover the right once * 
theſe extempore men, th 
humanity, as ſoon as b 
they have learn'd their 
into ne ſecret of this fe 
alter due devotion for 
lool:ing ba Ck with horre 
ſtate; they enter imm 
meaſures, and give full 
re ſon and reputation, 
ſcaſon; and that they 
real men. 
Array'd in decent, 
(42 ppl led as the morning. 
or with lace all over 15 
ti ful Hudiau nfs, they ca 
their firſt manly reſolu! 
beace with the Lapiih 


Ab « \ 


o 
tue; With v how, from 
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ga new: invented engine, 
nuch at a loſs, till they 
ts make; ſo hard is it to 
t once wilfally loſt. But 
| ney: heſe new grafis on 
as by frequent efforts 
q their jeſſon, and are let 
F this foreign machinery; 
tion for the change; and 
1th horror on their former 
ter immediately on human 
ive full evidence that their 
utetion, only div'd for 
at they now riſe up into 


lecent, plain apparel, not 
norning, wich embroidery, 
over liſted like the beau- 
they call a council: and, 
reſolution is to proclaim 
Lapiihe, or Men of Vir- 
rn, from time immemorial, 
-3ve been at war. Chiren 
gain . them: But of war 
me between 
alt century, 
the 
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the Centaurs increaſing both in numbers 
and boldneſs, wearing frontlets of braſs 
on their forcheads, and Horace's As triplex 
on their breaſts; and having of late a 
mighty giant at their head, whoſe quills, 
more fatal than the porcupine's, threaten'd 
a thouſand deaths at once, they began to 
dream of nothing leſs than victory com- 
plete. But the preſent reinforcement of 
their enemies will turn the ſcale againſt 
them. I ſay reinforcement; for the next 
ſtep my converts take is to liſt into the 
L.cpitheen ſervice, determin'd to meet their 
late friends in no friendly ſort, under a 
banner with this motto, 


ig verum, atque decens, curo & rogo, 
ommis in hoc ſum. 


G. 


Which promiſes victory: for they are 
very formidable foes, who have had the 
fortitude firſt to conquer themſelves. 

At the news of their revolt offended 
Torriſmond, burning for revenge, cries, 
Ha, Ha, ſnuffs the battle from afar, 


Collettumq, premens volvit ſub naridus ig- 
mem, Vis. 
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The glory of his noſtri 
{till more abundantly 
riſes on hearing that thi 
terprize is againſt Bolin 
delight of his eyes, a 
foes: For he deems it 
cauſe it is moated rounc 
its aſpiring, proud be 
Heaven. He holds ſai 
of the noble founder 
graciouſl / pleas'd to kn 
inſupportable chains o 
and reſcue them from 
reproach, of humanity. 
This caſtle was built 
ruins of many demolit 
delity, pompoully put t 
with a material more 
and cemented with ui 
Sophronius heads the I; 
The caſtle is taken as v 
He firſt turns the ger 
nation, by the force o. 
cloquence, into a new 


* An excellent writer in 
in the preſs, 
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is noſtrils is terrible. And 
ndantly his heroic choler 
that their firſt deſtin'd en- 
{t Bolingbroke-caſtie; That 
eyes, and defiance of his 
leems it impregnable; be- 
ed round with Acheron, and 
roud battlements threaten 
holds ſacred the very name 
founder, becauſe he was 
*d to knock off their molt 
chains of common ſenſe; 
m from the reſtraints, and 
umanity. 
as built out of the various 
demoliſh'd forts of ing- 
Iſly put together, tac'd over 
al more ſhining than ſolid; 
with untemper'd mortar. 
ids the laudable enterprize. 
ken as was antient Babylon, 
the general ſtream of the 
force of ſtrong and folid 
o a new chanel, as Cyrus 


t writer in this controverſy, now 


did 
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did the river Euphrates; then entering the 
caitie, and finding the garriſon turning 
things ſacred to prophane uſe, and drown'd 
in debauch; obtains a ſudden and com- 
plete victory; but is a moſt merciful con- 
queror : For, inſtead of putting any to 
death, he only puts the moſt ſenſible of 
them out of countenance : And to their 
own darling delights, and boalted glories, 
inſtead of the gallies, condemns them for 
life. Obliging them, however, in ac- 
knowlegement of his clemency to wear 
yellow cockades impreſs'd with theſe 
words © Be thou a Centaur ſtill ” The 
bad man's choice includes his puniſh- 
ment, 

The ſame Sapbronius, adorn'd with his 
well deſerved mural crown, refcues the 
character of a late pious, and learned 
prelate, which the Centaurs boaſted Achilles, 
(who, 


Jura negat ſibi nata, nibil nen arrogat.) 
Hor. 
had dragg'd, like Ilecter's, body round 
the town in the dirt: For the glory of 
M3 Britain, 
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Britain, and for the light, and e- 
of poſterity, I ſee it inſcrib'd on a 
of adamant; with a Belingbroke 
emboſs'd on the baſe : who nov. 
butes to ſupport (as much as ſuch 
-7tias can) that celeitial citaracte: 
he lately labour'd to deſtroy; ] 
his uncircumciſed reaſon; which 
notwithſtanding, had evidently 

cuthority with himſelf : For whe! 
preſerved, ſenſe ſubmits to reaſ 
when ſenſe ſubmits to reaſon, rea 
mits to the revealed word of Goc 
(ſince ſome are in love with words 
obſerve, that reaſon ſtoop'd to re 
is reaſon ſtill ; only reaſon more rea 
and its great hazard of error is a 
has loft. 

And now, my Friend! what it 
on this happy revolution ? Sha 
out-boaſt Auguſtus 2 He ſaid of 
/.atericeam inven, Marmoream rel 
Ci London, Invent Equinam, rel; 
manam. *Twas wile in Britain tc 
her year, much more to ref 


n 


Neſtoration 


t, and emulation 
b'd on a column 


ingbroke conchant 


vho now contri- 
as ſuch a feeble 
cha Lracter, which 


-ſtroy z proud of 


; Which reaſon, 
idently loſt its 
For when hat is 
to reaſon; and 
ſon, reaſon ſub 
of God. And 
th words) I mult 
d to revelation, 
more reaſonable; 
rror is all that it 


what ſhall I ſay 

n? Shall I not 
ſaid of Rome, 

ream reliqui, I, 
am, religui Hu- 
Pritain to reform 
to reform her 
manners; 
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manners; Farly in her new SHle, a new 
ra, is begun; 


Redunt Saturnia regus. Vin. 


And an iſland, once more keeps the con- 
tinent in awe, Vor tho? lately, in the 
throng'd ſtreets of our metropolis, 1 
couid rarely meet a man, now, (how 
{ſtrangely do thought and imagination 
ſpring forward!) men abound ; and Cen- 

taurs, who ſunk our glory, intirely ceaſe. 
For theſe Incurables among them, who 
read the Dignity of Man unſtruck; and 
perſiſting in Stoif?*s ſentiments, refuſe of- 
fer'd humanity, eſcape not vengeance for 
their folly. The ſky darkens, t:uncder 
rolls, the ground trembles under thenn; 
and a fulphureous linoke ariſing, as fro! 11 

a Vulcano, involves them all in its hor 
rors. Ravens croak, owls icream, bat; 
fly at noon, women ſhrick, old ones pray, 
young ones nelt in the heroic boſom of 
the next man they mcet, purely for ſhelter; 
and five hundred fifty pregnant ſyrens m.1- 
carry, at the dreadiul ſcene. And yes 
but a prelude this maternal duatter to the 
N 4 pateraal 
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paternal calamity that follows. For, lo! 
the cloud-involv'd Centaurs, to their own 
great aſtoniſhment, no longer neigh, but 
bellow, like bulls; their foreheads bud 
with horns; and the white, grey, dappled, 
ſorrel, bay, roan, ſtrawberry, Sc. are all 
blotted into the deepeſt black; as if, like 
Achilles, rhey had been dipp'd in Styx. 


And (what is very remarkable), like him 


too, they are wounded in the heel. They 
are, inſtantancouſly, all founder'd ; they 
fall; they groan like the ſyrens in travail; 
and well they may ; for now the final blow 
is ſtruck ; their ſolid, ſemicircular hoofs, 
with a loud exploſion, like a fir d bomb, 
burſt, all at once, aſunder; and, in their 
choſen, dirty, path of life, they deep- 
print their true character, with large, jetty, 
cloven feet for the future. Abaſh'd at their 


infamous change, and ſeeking where to 


hide a formidable phantom appearing with 
a coronet droping from his head, and a 
huge volume in his hand, by the m. gic 
of the Firſt Philoſophy a ſudden Pandæ mo- 


nium riſes, like a peſtilential exhalation, 


for the welcome, and well-adapted, re- 
c2pt:on 


| 
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ception of them all. Now exiles from 
the commerce, and converſe, and habi- 
tation of man; they are no longer do- 
meſtic animals, no longer carry fair ladies 
abroad, or are pamper'd by them for future 
exerciſe, at home; even Newgate bars her 
condemn'd- hole againſt them. 

Nothing remains, but to cleanſe the 
now. deſerted Stables, and to render them 
fit for human uſe; and to perſuade the 
She-grooms, who kept them, into ſome 
more decent, and leſs diabolical, courſe 
of life; clpecially my Patroneſs; who for 
the honour (as ſhe calls it) of my Dedi- 
cation, has promis'd to give into my ſu- 
perſtition; and to play fair on Sundays, 
and learn her Catechiſim, when the Maſ- 
querades, for the ſeaſon, are over: Which, 
out of a unlurmountable regard for their 
firſt, and moſt amorous, and moſt mu- 
ſical, ſon, Chiren, ſhe confeſſes 1nge- 
nuouſly, ſhe cannot forbear. For Ladies 
love a Centaur ſtill. 
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T is high time, my Friend! to quit 

this fairy-land, of which, I know, 
you are heartily tir'd; and to perform 
my promiſe in reſuming the Dignity of 
Man; a theme which my heart affects; 
and which your conduct, in fome mea- 
ture, inſpires. And who can think of it, 
unimprov'd? He who thinks of his dig- 
nity, neceſſarily thinks of his God: And 
he who values his dignity, as neceſſarily, 
worſhips, and obeys Him. In a ſenſe 
therefore, of human dignity, our endan- 
ger'd virtue finds her molt powerſul 
guard. 

Think you that I have carried the Dig- 
nity of Man too high ? Spare the ſacred 
page. There, one of Adam's feed con- 
« verſes face to face with his Creator. 
« Another is call'd his Friend, He who 
c made the worlds delights to be call'd 
« the ſon of a third. He who made the 
« worlds even died for the meaneſt of 
« men. The meancſt of men has it 
« within his power to be an heir of the 

e molt 
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e moſt mighty God, and a joint-heir 
« with the moſt bleſſed Jeſus.” Abſolves 
not this the boldeſt ſtroke of my pen? 
What can raiſe our ſelf-eſtimation fo high, 
what can aggrandize human nature ſo 
much, as this ? 

In Heaven's great, and conſtant effort 
for our welfare, is capitally written the 
Dignity of Man. That 1s a key to the 
moral world, and opens, and explains the 
reaſon of all God's, otherwiſe myſterious, 
conduct in it. Every ſtep of which is 
evidently calculated for man's preſent, or 
future, W or both. The long ſhin- 
ing ſeries, the golden chain of all God's 
marvellous acts, from the beginning to 
the cloſe of time, ſpeaks his unintercupted 
regard for human nature; and what can 
more loudly proclaim human dignity than 
this? O let it not be ſaid, that man's dig- 
nity is declar'd by all things, but tie man- 
ners of man | 

As diſtant as they may be thought by 
the thoughtleſs, Heaven and Farth re 10 
near together, ſo ſhot (as it were) into one 
another, that good men are truly foreigners 
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on earth; have their converſation in Ilea- 
ven; are fellow-citizens with the Saints, 
and of the houſhold of God. To ſpeak al- 
luſively to the patriarchal viſion, good 
men are Angels; only, as yet, at the bot- 
tom of the ladder; and ſome Angels are 
only men made perfect, at the top of it. 
As a man from an embryo, ſo differs an 
Angel from a man; what one is, the other 
ſoon ſhall be. Since this is the caſe (and 
a moſt glorious caſe it is), and ſince by 
ſuch multitudes it ist either not conſider'd, 
or not known; 


O fortunati nimium, bona fi ſua norunt ! 
ViRso. 


would be no needleſs memorandum, or 
improper motto, for all mankind. 

But you ſtill have your objection on 
the whole“ Will not railing ſo high, 
« and dwelling ſo long on the Dignity of 
« Man, occaſion. pride?” No; on the 
reverſe, a due ſenſe of it will neceſſitate 
humility. Pride ſprings from a wiſh, or 
conceit, which an individual has of his 
ſuperiority over ſome others of the fame 

ſpecies. 
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ſpecies. The dignity I ſpeak of is equally 
the dignity of all men; and what levels, 
can't exalt. It will neceitate humility , 
becauſe without that, it can't relerve 1t- 
ſelf; our native dignity will die in the 
reſult. As for that dignity which occa- 
ſions your objection, we have, I contels, 
too much of it We have in abundance 
what may be called Lunar great men. 
Men in themſclves opaque, who borrow 
beams, from their circumſtances, or ſitu- 
ation; which beams they ſhew, like the 
moon, by night: I mean, when 12no- 
rance prevails ; then the darkened unger- 
{ſtandings of their admirers give them 
leave to ſhine. 


Theſe Lunar grandees have generally 


many lutle ſurrounding Satellites, that 
help, by their Adels tine to gild their 
opacity, But of ſuch great men, who 
are forced to , (a5 men. mull plunder, 
who, would be gainers where nothing is 
due), it mult be fad. that the greate it of 
them would be greater ſtill, if they would 
only pleaſe to be a little leſs. 


They 
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They only have Solar, our ſelf. born, 
light, who hve up to the dignity of their 
nature. Their light is not only their own, 
and illuſtrious; but inextinguiſhable, and 
eternal. Theſe, as they are the greateſt, 
are alſo the moſt humble, of mankind. 
For they well know, that our grandeur 
is to be look'd for in the Love of God, 
not in the merit of man. And therefore 
they ſet it down as a maxim (and a maxim 
moit true, and uſeful it is), „no man 
« ever thought too highly of his Nature, 
« or too meanly of Fiimtelt.” 

Here would I ceaſe. But how hard 
to get looſe from this ever-teeming, all- 
important, and inexhauſtible, theme ? It 
fills with ſerene joy the ſuperior region 
of the ſoul; and denies entrance to the 
clouds and ſtorms of worldly perturbation, 
and care. Such the height of its joy, that 
muſic and wine, leave the rais'd hearts 
of our ſons of delight far, far, below, 
And yet hw 15 this glorious ſubject in 
moſt minds, by the love of the world, 
clole-comprets'd, and folded up, as an 
oak in an acorn, or a man in the womb ? 

To 
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To develope, and expand it, how great 
my defire ? In which of its thouſand ſhin- 
ing lights ſhall T ſet it, for our final con- 
templation of its mighty moment to 
man? | 

Man is the moſt noble ſtudy of man. 
Let him circle the globe, let him traverſe 
the ſkies; and then, for ſomething more 
worthy his notice, and admiration, re- 
turn to himfelf, To. himſelf he is a 
Theatre immenſe : and was reputed ſuch, 
when that theatre had much leſs to ex- 
hibit, than, at preſent, it can boaſt; and 
when it was but faintly illuminated with 
the glimmering beams of far more feeble 
lights. The fo renown'd Anow thyſelf, 
was nothing but a precept cnjoining a 
cloſe inſpection and ſurvey of this Theatre; 
yet that Precept, as to 1ts Author, was 
held divine; and as to 1ts practice, the 
ſupreme wildom of man. That Precept 
15 now exalted into an awtul Command 
from Heaven; and that Theatre is con- 
ſecrated into a venerable Temple; a tem- 


ple of the Holy Spirit. 
As 


* 
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As in ſome pieces of Perſpective, by 
the preſſure of the eye, fo in this Temple, 
by the preſſure, or perſeverance of thought, 
the magnificent proſpect is opened, and 
aggrandized, ſtill more and more; and 
opening diſcovers the full Dignity of 
Man. In what does that conſiſt? In the 
marvellous things the Almighty has done, 
and deſign'd, for him. And if ſo, this 
ſurvey gives at once the greateſt Virtue, 
and the greateſt Bleſſing, of life. For who 
can fee thoſe marvellous things without 
an ardent Love of Gd, which is the ſu- 
preme Virtue of Man ? and who can re- 
flect on iuch indulgence paſt, without an 
ebſclute Traſt in ſuch a Friend for the fu- 
ture; Which of man is the ſupreme Bleſ- 
ſing ? 

But this Bleſſing, and this Virtue, this 
Glory, and Comſort of life, is loſt to 
thoſe to whom this Temple is ſhut. And 
it is ſhut to tlie carclels and ignorant; to 
the ſlothful, and unawaken'd, in the molt 
illuſtrious theory of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. If therefore ſuch men, in what 
has been advanced, ſhall find any thing 

like 
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like a Key to this yet unopen'd Temple; 
and ſhall enter its ſacred, and ſurpriſing 
receſſes, and read the wonders of Divine 
Love in it; that is, in Themſelves, in 
their Own condition, and proſpects; if 
they ſhall ſee, and contemplate, the three 
Perſons of the Godhead, betore Creation, 
aſſuming, and thro' Ji me's whole length, 
exerciſing, their ſeparate parts, and pro- 
vinces, of Plulanthropy ; and ſhall behold 
an innumerable flight of Angels for ever 
on the wing to receive their commands, 
and ſpeed away, on various diſpatches, for 
the temporal, and eternal, welfare of 
man - How ſhould I rejoice ? For tuch a 
key would be next in value to the key of 
Heaven. It opens the porch, the pre- 
liminary ſcene to it. Therefore have [ 
kept 1t on the anvil ſo long ; and yet how 
unfiniſh'd at laſt? May ſome maſter hand 
accompiiſh, and multitudes open the yet 
abſolutely unknown ſcene of their own 
Nature, and bleſſed Deſtination, with 

It. 
And now, my Friend, tell me, how 
muſt his love of glory fail; How mult 
hs 
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his Aiabiiicn creep, who, after the ſtrong 
inſpiration of ſuch a view as this, miſe— 
rabiy confines it beneath the ſun? Con- 
ſider this view, and ſce how high human 
nature may ſoar; then look down on the 
Centaur, and fee (if thou canſt bear the 
ſight) how low the ſons of Heaven may 
fall? Shall a Being whole intereſts ſpread 
ſo wide as to take in both ends of the 
Creation ; ſhall a Being deeply concerned 
in what was done in the days of Adam, 
and more deeply ſtill, in what ſhall be 
done in the great day of Conſummation ; 
ſhall ſuch an expanſive, and far-inter- 
eſted, Being, with the moſt ſordid, and 
deſpicable, ſelf-denial, and the moſt 1n- 
conceivably crimnial Poverty of Spirit, 
impriſon his ſtifled thought, and nail 
down his little heart to the narrow ſpan 
of this preſent life? God forbid. It there 
is the leaſt ſenile of dignity, or fear of 
ſhame ; the leaſt ſpark of man, alive, let 
us conſider that we are not only the fa- 
vourites, bur the fons too, of Heaven, 


and obey in this our voyage of human 
| life, 


{ 
; 


| 
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life, as Anucas in his from Trey, the De- 
lian Oracle, 


3 7 3 T7 
Anliquain exquirite matrem. VIRG, 


But our overwhelining ſhame, and 
almoſt incurable milery, is, that we are 
ſo carnaliz'd by our luſts, that our hea- 
venly * Mother, in our eſteem, has no 
Bleſſing for us; that a /p 71240! Paradiie, 
is no Paradiſe; that it is a Paradiſe we 
wiſh loſt; one from which we deſire to 
fall; and to wallow, Epicuri de grege Porci, 
in our beloved mire. And yet what 1s 
this ſpot of earth which ſo ſwallows us 
up, and in its gulph of obſcenities ex tin- 
guiſhes our love of Heaven? Its enchant- 
ment is very ſhort. A few days, a few 
hours, may make us as wile as Solomon. 
For reſt aſſured, earth's rankeſt idolater, 
who not, perhaps, in our flouriſhing 
ichool of Infidelity, thinks a wiſer than 
Solomon is here, will, at the cloſe of life, 
in his aching heart, aſk Solomon's pardon 
tor not believing him before, 

I believe that wite, and experienced 
Prince, whole wiſdom and experience was 


deſigned 
* (Cal. iv. 26. 
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detigned to ſpare future ages their own 
fatal experience in folly; and cloſing with 
his laſt ſentiment, the ſum of his Divine 
Philoſophy, affirm, that many a Philo- 
lopher may juſtly be reputed a fool; 
that as there is but one God, one Tryal, 
one great Tribunal, one Salvation; fo 
there is but one Wiſdom; that all, which 
devoid of H, aſſumes the name, is but 
folly of different colours, and degrees; 
gay, grave, wealthy, letter'd, domeſtic, 
political, civil, military, recluſe, oſtenta- 
tious, humble, or triumphant; and is ſo 
called in the language of Angels, in the 
ſole authentic, and unalterable ſtyle of 
Eternity. 

That awful word inſpires; and awakens 
ideas that ſlept before; it points to Hea- 
ven; and ſhews me where | fail.— Tho' 
ſtudious to do it juſtice, J have wrong'd 
my theme. And wrong'd it much. Some- 
what more is wanting to conſummate, and 
crown, the Dignity of Man, What have 
advanced? © That raan is near to the 
« blefied Angels?“ Is he not more? 
Yes, molt adorable Jeſus! man is more 
much 
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much more. O whither doſt Thou call 
me? Whither doſt Thou tranſport aſto— 
niſn'd human thought? I ſcarce dare 
look up to the ſummit of ſuch ſtupendous 
Love. Leave I not Ct.ecubim and Ser:. 
phim below? Ye firſt-born of Light! 
ye Thrones! Dominions! Principali:ies ! 
and Powers! What do I behold 2 How 
aw'd, and how raptur'd; with what pro- 
ſtration of heart, what elevation of joy, 
from this remote region, this loweſt vale 
of the creation, this land of darkneſs, and 
nadow of death, look I up thro' incum- 
bent clouds of miſery and fin, and behold 
a Aan in Heaven! In the higheſt Hea- 
v.n! In union with the Moſt High! In 
union with yoz7r molt ador'd, and eternal 
King! And ſo thron'd in authority, to 
you ſo ſuperior in power, as to make ceaſe- 
leſs interceſſion for the reſt of mankind; 
not for thoſe whoſe fall left ſeats empty in 
Heaven : Oh aid me with your language, 
with words more than human to praiſe 
Himl that Advocate unwearied for his 
relations (proud language!) for his earth- 
born Relations, and I'riends, below, 


Is 
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Is not this aliusſt too much for human 
modeſty to mention ? For human frailty 
to credit? For human corruption to ad- 
mit? But is it not allo far too much for 
human Gratitude to leave unproclaimed, 
unreſounded, unadored ? I go to my Fa- 
ther, and your J atber, to my God, and 
your God, What heart- ſubduing, thought. 
o'erwhelming, men-exalcing, words are 
theſe? What an amazing, I had almoſt 
ſaid levelling, condeſcenſion of the Deity ! 
What an amazing, I had almoſt faid 
what a deiſhing, ſublimation of man! 

O bleſſed Revelation ! that opens ſuch 
wonders, O carcaadiul Revelation! if it 
opens them in vain. And are there thoſe 
with whom they go for nought? Strange 
nen! in PIO on of a Blefling, the barc 
hopes of Which für por ed the ſpirits of 
the wile, for four thouſand years, under 
all the calamitics of life, and terrors of 
death; and know they not that it is in 
their hands? Or knowing, caſt it away 
as of no value? A Bleſſing, the very 
ſhadow of which made the body of tie 
Patriarchal, and Jewiſh Religion! A Blet- 
ling, after which the whole earth panted, 

as 
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as the Hart for the water-brooks! A 
Bleſſing on which the heavenly hoſt were 
ſent to congratulate mankind ; and ſing 
the glad Tidings into their tranſported 
hearts! A Bleſſing, which was more than 
an equivalent for Paradiſe loſt! And is 
this Bleſſing declined, rejected, exploded, 
deſpiſed, ridiculed? Oh unhappy men! 
The Frailty of man is almoſt as incompre- 
henſible as the Mercies of God. 

Who can then inculcate too much the 
Dignity of Man ? For what equally to a 
due ſenſe of it can inſpire a contempt of 
the world, a fondneſs for which occaſions 
the madneſs I deplore? Indeed a due 
ſenſe of it, evidently, includes the whole 
of our duty. It inſpires high veneration, 
and great gratitude, to Gov. Wilo gave 
It; it inſpires a reverence for ourſe ves, 
which is of the utmoſt moment to our cha- 
racter and peace; and it in{pircs a proper 
regard for all Mankind, as equal ſharers 
in it: which regard would prevent infinite 
miſchief, and baniſh half the miſeries of 
life. 


This, its univerſal uſe, its nature ſo 
pregnant of good effects, determin'd me 
10 
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to the choice of this too much neglected 
ſubject. And perhaps, I have now ſet it 
in the ſtrongeit light. But if not; its 
importance is ſuch that it ſhould be ſet 
in all lights, and from every point that 
imagination can ſuggeſt, and reaſon au- 
thorize, ſtrike, if poſtible, the degene- 
rate, deeply-ſunk, and ever-groveling, 
human heart. He that looks not on man 
in the light above, or ſome light ſimilar, 
and equivalent, knows not himſelf; is a 
perfect ſtranger at home; his heart wan- 
ders an exile from his deſtin'd felicity; 
he deprives himſelf of the powerful im- 
pulſe which he ſo much wants, and which 
Nature denies, and which Revelation de- 
ſign'd him, for his more vigorous advance 
in virtue here; and his more ſublime aſ— 
cent in Glory hereafter : Which two are 
the whole of his happineſs; al: the reſt 
is. extrinſic, precarious, tranſient, and 
inevitably, mortal, 

And who will dare ſay, that he who 
declines, or falls from the noble, and ele- 
vating object of Contemplation above- 
mentioned, and the glorious hopes it in- 
ſpires, into the barren field of amule- 

ment, 


| 
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ment, and trifle; or into the beſtial abyſs 
of a few years debauch, for his portion; 
who will dare affirm, that ſuch a wretch 
differs not as much in reaſon, and happi- 
neſs, from the true Chriſtian, as a Qua- 
druped differs, in form, from a Man ? 
It 1s not form, but manners, which make 
humanity. The mould in which we are 
caſt, only ſays what we ſould be; nothing 
but our conduct tells us what we are. 
What wretches are they who contradict 
their figure ; and accuſe nature of having 
ſer a wrong ſtamp on their lying clay? 
The moſt deſpicable, and deplorable Be- 
ing under Heaven is a Pagan in a Chri- 
ſtian land. He 1s like a rank growth of 
poiſon in Paradiſe. Fe confines that 
thought which ſhould ſet out at the crea- 
tion, and travel down with wonder and 
adoration, at every {tep, thro' the count- 
leſs Mercies and Miracles of God for 
man, into nature's {inal diſſolution ; and 
thence launch for a never-ending voyage 
in Eternity, to the nothing of threeſcore 
years; and the wretched means of anni- 
lülating that nothing, of contracting that 
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ſpan. Luſt exhauſts, Luxury overwhe!ms, 
and, by heaping on Fuel, quite puts out 
the Fire. 

Where is that Dignity which Reaſon 
exacts, and which Revelation exalts, in 
Man? In what I have ſaid on that Sub- 
ject, I have, I think, done more to our 
purpoſe, than he who meaſures the Hea- 
vens, and numbers the Stars. I have 
taken (as I conceive) the true meaſure of 
Man. That extenſive meaſure riſing 
above the ſkies, which the Centaur dwarts 
down to the ſcanty ſpan of the brute 
creation, to the beſtia triumphanti , and 
making (might I ſo ſpeak) a dunghill of 
our conditi.n, with the cock in the fable, 
for a grain of ſenſuality, ſpurns the jewel 
away; the powers angelic, the radiant 
beams of the Divinity, in the real Man. 

But while I contemplate his grandeur 
(ſo mixt our Nature, ſo great, and little, 
is Man), I feel his weakneſs : In mind, 
and body, I feel his Infirmities—Pain, 
this inſtant, ſtops my Pen Stops it ſhort 
of what I had prepoled to ſay At bids 
me take, while t may, my leave of him 
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love —I take a ſolemn, becauſe, per- 
haps, a final, Leave, It is, at leaft, 
poſſible, we may meet no more. No 
more in this foreign land; in this gloomy 
apartment of the boundleſs Univerſe of 
God. 

O thou ! the laſt, and ſtrongeſt hold 
that earth has on me! my Friend in Jeſus 
Chriſt! my Rival in immortal Hope 
and my Companion (I truft) for Eternity! 
come to my boſom : Though ſo far re- 
mote, I take thee to my heart. Souls 
ſuffer no ſeparation from obſtruttion of 
matter, or diſtance of place; Oceans may 
roll between us, and climates interpoſe, 
in vain. The whole material Creation is 
no bar to the winged mind. Farewell. — 
Through boundleſs ages, fare thou well. 
The Dignity of Man, and Bleſſing of 
Heaven, be with thee! The broad hand 
of the Almighty cover thee! Mayſt thou 
ſhine, when the Sun is quench'd ! mayſt 
thou live, and triumph, when Time ex- 
pires |! 

This cordial Duty done, this human 
d bt diſcharged, my mind is eaſed, my 

N 2 ſpirits 
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ſpirits revive ; my pain is leſs. And when 


this endleſs letter is ended, I ſhall drop 
thee for the preſent; and this idle pen, 


and an 1dler world (that other feather in 


the ſcale of Eternity) for ever, He that 
drops the world, before that drops him, 
He only knows 1ts real value ; and the 
value of his own Soul. And whatever 
the gaiety of the world pretends to, he 
only can have a ſolid, permanent, and un- 
interrupted joy of heart, who builds it 
on the Rock; on hope of the Divine 
Mercy. Give a man the world, and give 
him no more; and his happineſs is at an 
end: The human heart will neceſſarily 
feel a Futurity, thro? all the ſuperabun- 
dance earth can heap on it: Nothing can 
poſſibly give it a peace independent of an 
Hereafter : That point of view in his 
Creation, that purchaſe of blood in his 
Redemption, and yet in human conduct, 
that ever neglected A! of man. 

Aſk the laſt bill of mortality; aſk 
Pleaſure's or Ambition's triumph moſt 
triumphant, what 1s human life ? Know- 
lege of the world recommends recels ; 

knowlege 
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knowlege of life reconciles to the grave. 
Few ſufficiently conſider how great mercy 
is imply'd in the grant of death. With 
a heart quite diſengaged, its cable cur, 
imploring a ſmooth paſſage, and gentle 
gale, bound for that port whence none re— 
turns, I wait the mighty MASsTER's Cali. 
That call irreſiſtable, which every mo- 
ment ſhould expect; which every fool for- 
gets; every knave dreads; every wile man 
welcomes, and every monarch obeys. 
And yet, my friend, ſome of our few 
Coævals clole not altogether with this way 
of thinking; but rather ſeem to judge, 
that ſome little degree of precipitation 
may be laid to its charge. As the dial 
knows not the hour it points out; ſo they, 
by their infirmities and decays, diſcover 
their time of day to all, but themſelves. 
Their Deſires grow ſtronger as Enjoy- 
ments grow more coy. It is ſomewhat to 


be fear'd, that their Hearts gravitate, al- 


moſt as much as their ſcarce-animated 


clay; and take but few, and feeble flights 


above the level of the world; tho' very 
excellent things are ſpoken of thee, Thou 
N 3 welcome 
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welcome Haven of Eternal Reſt! Thou 
delighttul Region of inextinguiſhable 
Love! Thou great Goal of Perfection! 
Thou bright Meridian of Glory! Thou 
boundleſs Ocean of unrepenting Pleaſure ! 
Thou City of God! 

And is man invited to this fullneſs of 
;7uition ? and is man importun'd to par- 
take the glories of the Almighty ? — He 
that weighs not well this tranſcendent 
Height of Love Divine, is far from being 
ale to comprehend the terfible depth of 
buman guilt. And (to cloſe with that, 
with which theſe . letters begun) what 
guilt fo deep as that of a baptiz'd Infidel ? 
That obſcene Bird of Night, flying 
abroad by Day, with eyes unable to bear 
the ſun, the whoot, offence, and ill omen, 
of all the rational world! A rank heathen 
riſing out of the ſacred font, is reaſon's 


oreateſt ſhock, the deepeſt wound of rec- 
titude, the blackeſt brand of earth, the 


ſigh of Angels, a Second Spear in the Side 
ot the moſt Bleſſed Jeſus, and the ſupreme 
triumph of the foe to God, and Man. 


Moſt 
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Moſt gracious God ! in happineſs and 
dignity, how widely diſtant is man from 
man? In both, what an immenle ſupe— 
riority has the pious Believer? Scarce 
ſeems of the ſame ſpecies the believing, 
and apoſtate world. To the firſt, how 
juſtly may we cry out, O ye happy Sons 
of the fallen uam] where is the damage 
you received from your father's fall? 
Where are the once lamenting miſeries of 
life; where are the once unſurmountable 
terrors of death, fed? I diſcern the Dig- 
nity of Man, when his carcaſe is in the 
duſt, I congratulate his happineſs while 
the worm is feaſting on him. Rejoice, 
O ye dead! exult and ling, ye dark inha- 
bitants of the grave! For do I not behold, 
even in the grave, the comfort of Hea- 
ven; when, with an eye of Chriſtian Faith, 
in Heaven I behold a Man? The Man 
Chriſt Jeſus? And with tranſport, and ad- 
oration let me relound the lofty language 
of the prophet, — A man the Fellow of the 
Almighty*, 
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How deplorably wretched is the man 
unbleſs'd with ſuch a ſight ? How crimi- 
nally wretched, if he voluntarilydeclines 
it! If he voluntarily recals the ſuſpended 
curſe ; obſtinately preſents diſarmed death 
with his mortal ſting again; and pours 
out, in his diſtraction, all the vials of its 
original bitterneſs on the days, how diſ- 
mal and unredeemed, of an apoſtate hu- 
man life? What a formidable Revelation 
does ſuch a man beſpeak in lieu of that 
which brought pardon and peace? What 
a Revelation of no glad tidings awaits 
him, when his now-involving cloud breaks, 
and truth thunders on the dreadfully il- 
lumin'd ſoul, at the no-diſtant hour of 
death ? 

It is, indeed, in man's option, which of 
theſe Revelations he will admit (one he 


muſt); but it is not in man's” wildom to 


make the leaſt apology for a wrong op- 
tion in ſo plain and important a point. A 
point how plain ? I ſhall here juſt touch 
on a ſingle proof of the truth of Chriſti- 
anity, which renders any farther proof, 


among proofs innumerable, unneceitary 
with 
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with me, to create and ſupport our Chri- 
ſtian Faith, 

Every thing in the natural world is a 
proof of a God; and almoſt every thing 
in the moral world 1s a proof of a Reve- 
lation As, in the material univerſe all 
exactly correſponds with the previous 
ideas of it in the Divine Mind; and in a 
{ſubſtantial copy renders legible to man its 
inviſible pattern, in the thought of the 
Almighty, ſo a complete hiſtory of man- 
kind (if ſuch could be had) would be lit- 
tle more than the ſame Almighty's pro- 
phetic word in Scripture, materialized into 
Fact. The prophets are more accurate 


and authentic hiſtorians of the future, 


than the moſt happy genius, uninſpir'd, 
can poſſibly be of the paſt. And want 
we miracles for our conviction ? the ſe- 
ries of Scnpture-prophectes accompliſh'd, 
is the moſt ſtriking of miracles: It is a 
miracle not expiring in a tranſient act; 
but of great longævity, perſiſting in a 
perpetually- increaſing weight and validity, 
thro the protracted courſe of many thou- 
ſand years. It is a living, growing, per- 
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manent, paramount, miracle, lighted up 
as a lamp of illumination for all ages; 
that all able to ſee, might be quite unable 
to diſbelieve; quite unable to retain rea- 
ſon, and, at the ſame time, renounce be- 
lief. For if the Scripture - prophecies 
are fulfilled, the Scripture is the Word 
of God! and if the Scripture is the Word 
of God, Chriſtianity cannot be falſe. 
Shall we reject it as falſe, when, in the 
preſent fate of almoſt all nations, we are 
ſurrounded, and condemned, by a full 
ocular demonſtration of 1ts being True ? 
Let us diſpute our own exiſtence, if we 
would continue of a piece with this. 
Where 1s our natural curiofity ? And 
that, in points wiaich concern us moſt ? 
Would we know what we are; or what 
we may, or muſt be to all Eternity? No- 
thing but Revelation can tell us either, 
So that if we acted in no higher motive 
than mere Inſtinct, Revelation would be 
precious in our ſight. But vice extin- 
guiſhes not our reaſon only, but our in- 
ſtinct too, when it would do us any good, 
Either the ſtrong inſtinct of curioſity is 
| extin- 
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extinguiſhed by it, or there is an aſto- 


niſhing, and pernicious ſelf-denial in In- 
fidels, if their moſt natural curioſity is 
ſtill alive. Revelation was written for 
our inſtruction; and are we too wiſe to be 
inſtructed by God himſelf? Throw we by 
unread, and as of no conlequence, an 
unſeal'd Letter ſent to us from the Al- 
mighty ? 

In our Infidels it is no leſs than defiance 
of common ſenſe, no leſs than harden'd 
impudence to the rational nature of man, 
to pretend, that, on due inquiry, they want 
proof of the truth of the Goſpel. Its proof 
not only great, but amazing; it is not 
only ſufficient to convince, but aſtoniſh: 
Such its accumulated, overwhelming, evi- 
dence, ſo truly marvellous its light, that 
if rejected, it lays us under a neceſſity of 
rejecting Reaſon, and Revelation, toge- 


ther. And is not Reaſon obeyed, the ſole 


dignity, glory, grandeur, of Gods, and 
Men ? Nothing can ſo much degrade as 
the violation of reaſon; and no violation 
of reaſon is equal to a wrong option in this 


Point ſupreme, Too faint is the ſtrongeſt 
e cColour- 
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colouring of all the ſevere fables of an- 
tiquity, to reach an abſurdity ſo abſurd. 

That of Circe's Sty, and Chiron's Stud, 
falls ſhort of the Mark. For reaſon, in 
thoſe days, had not ſuch powerful motives 
to combat, or ſuch glaring lights to reſiſt. 
And guilt blackens, in preportion to the 
ſtrength of the lights reſiſted, and the mo- 
tives overcome. 

Since then (as has been proved) if rea- 
ſon makes a man, by ceaſing to be Chri- 
ſtians, they ceaſe to be Men; by what 
term ſhall we call thoſe, whom no term 
can defame? Let, therefore, your offended 
Siſter pardon my Parable ; and let no ho- 
neſt man, for the future, ſo far offend 
propriety, and profane our language, as 
to join in one abus'd word ſuch repug- 
nant ideas, as thoſe of the Centaur and 
the Man; one the idea of a Being, hor- 
ridly rejoicing in the miſerable, and mi- 
ftaken, thought, that this ſnort life, ſhor- 
tened by vice and vanity, is his All; and, 
that like the ſnuff of a candle, it ſnould go 
out for ever; rejoicing to think, that after 
all his buſtle and ambition, he ſhall only, 
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by his putrid carcaſe, add rankneſs to a 
clod of earth, and defile the dirt. Ihe 
other idea is that of a Being big with hum- 
ble, but triumphant, hope, of exalting, 
with his immortal Spirit, joy celeſtial ; of 
adding melody to ſeraphic choirs, in 
ceaſeleſs Hallelujahs to their Eternal King. 
« Sing praiſes, ſing praiſes to our God; 
e ſing prailes, ſing praiſes to our King, 
« Praiſe him, all ye Angels! Praiſe him, 
« all his Hoſt. Praife him Sun and 
« Moon! Praiſe him all ye Stars, and 
„Light!“ For a fairer Light, a nobler 
Star, a more illuſtrious Sun is riſen ; the 
Sun of Righteouineſs with healing in his 
wings; and all the Glories of unbounded 
Creation are outinone by the ſmalleſt beam 
of the Goſpel; by the fainteſt hope of 
wrath appeaſed, and eternal lite. 

Yet this 1s that Light, which ſome, in 
their ſuperior wiſdom, would extinguiſh 
as ſuperfluous to man, and ſet up the dim 
tapers of their Reaſon in its ſtead : 

O thou worſt Guide, Philolopher, and 

Friend! 

Say, for thou know'ſt, what is it to be 
_ wiſe? Efj. on Man. 
| | With 
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With equal w!/dom, thou mighteſt ima- 
gine the Sun ſuperfluous, and unneceſſary 
to the material world; and call on chaos 
for primæval darkneſs, as the great bleſ- 
fing of mankind. Say, for, now indeed, 
thou knoweſt, is not Lucifer in the liſt of 
ſuch benefactors as theſe ? 

Tho' in s his Lordſhip is quite as 
good a friend to mankind, as he is a phi- 
loſopher in his materiality of the Soul; yet 
I will venture advancing towards that pre- 
cious doctrine, fo far, as to call, without 
ſcruple, ſuch ſort of imaginations the 
Thoughts of the Body; for from the body's 
predominance they, neceſſarily, riſe: And 
that neceſſity proves the neceſſity of Reli- 
gion, which they reſiſt : So that ſuch men 
(which perhaps, they are not aware of), 
while, as much as they can, they condemn 
Religion, they commend it too; they as 
loudly call for it, as the diſeaſe for the 
cure. For Religion 1s nothing, but an 
expedient for ſupporting, againſt the 
body's aſſaults and encroachments, the 
ſacred intereſts of the ſoul. Thus, then, 
you haye, my Friend ! the whole cauſe 
of 
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of Infidelity, and the whole reaſon of ex- 
erting all our powers againſt it, at once, 
before you. How can our whole danger 
and duty, be ſet in a ſhorter, or fuller, 

view, than this? | 
At your requeſt, Sir, in the wide-ſpread 
ruins of our faith and virtue, I have taken 
a fight view of a more melancholy ſcene, 
than could be preſented by famine, peſti- 
lence, or the ſword : But, by God's Grace, 
we ſhall repent ; and not ſuffer our greateſt 
glory to become our greateſt dread ; not 
ſuffer our prime, and unſpeakable bleſſing 
Immortality, to render exiſtence the moſt 
inſupportable curſe. What a terrible in- 
verſion is this of the high favours of 
Heaven! This muſt be the caſe, when 
man 1s all Senſe : For to ſenſe nothing ex- 
iſts but the preſent. Our preſent is ſo 
dear, that the tuture is undone. Strange 
conduct! when our ſtep oz of life is fo 
ſhort; and ſo ſure, ſudden, and innu- 
merable our accidents in it, that almoſt 
every moment aſſures us, that unleſs in 
time we lay hold on our inviſible, and, 
to reaſon alone, exiſting God, we ſhall 
1 ſoon 
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ſoon fall from all we held ſo dear; and 
that then, not only all our happineſs, but 
all our hope, is at an end. 

What is there, O my countrymen ! O 
my friend! O my poor, endanger'd, im- 
mortal Soul! what is there, from Adam 
to this hour, but fully confirms what I 
ſay? The world allures us; the world 
condemns us; he who takes that kind 
advice, which through his own experi- 
ence, the world conveys, will deſpiſe all 
its charms. As ignorance teems with 
Infidelity, ſo Knowlege is a faſt friend of 
Faith. If we would but know, what we 
can't but know; if we would but believe 
our ſenſes in what paſſes, and our com- 
mon records in what has paſſed ; it would 
not only reconcile us to, but, almoſt, ſup- 
ply the place of, our Creed; ſo very na- 
tural a growth is the Chriſtian of the 
Man. 

As natural a growth of an Infidel is a 
Beaſt: A beaſt by God uncreated; by 
Adam unnam'd. That defect Adam's 
meaneſt ſon has ſupply'd, by writing 
CENT AUR in the horrid gap, which 
ES the 
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the bold infidel has made, by the deſpe- 


rate eraſure of his Chriſtian name, 

Is this thought too opprobrious, and a 
term of reproach ? — | will make ſome 
a mends by a ſhort hint of advice, which 
may ſave from reproach the whole length 
of their lives. Let not the brute any 
longer run away with the man, leſt 
“ ſomething more dreadful ſhould run 
% away with the brute.” 

If this advice is refuſed, as Alexander 
ſaid of the Perſian effeminate army, there 
are many enemies, but few ſoldiers ; ſo lay 
I, of this Paphian iſle, there are a multi- 
tude of people, but a ſmall remnant of men. 
As the face of the globe was deformed 
by the flood, ſo nature's original plan of 
due proportion is broken by the deluge of 
iniquity. By large and frequent emigra- 
tions of our ſenſualiſts, and other deſert- 
ers from humanity, mankind is thinned, 
and the brute creation overſtocked. Now 
it is agreed, that of all brutes the moſt 
brutal is the volunteer in brutality; the 
brute ſelf-made; the brute not from the 

decree, 
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decree, but abuſe, of nature; the frange 
brute-afirighting brute, with the ſtature, 
veſture, voice, and face of man; the 
brute myſterions, irrationally rational, and 
(with horror let me ſpeak it), deplorably 
immortal. 

This is the picture. Knoweſt thou not 
of whom ? Though drawn by no maſter- 
hand, the likeneſs will be confeſſed by all, 
but by thole alone, who prove it to be like. 
To ſpoil the picture, they muſt mend 
their lives; and diſcipline their own hearts 


to be revenged on me. All I write is 


waſte paper, if they become men, Till 


then, all their cenſures recoil on them- 


ſelves, and by falſely condemning, make 
the likeneſs more juſt. 

Does the Centaur ſtill ſound too harſh 
in their ears? I will ſo far indulge them, 
as to change it for Slave; and inſtead of 
making free with their hides, only rattle 
their chains, For chains they wear, gall- 
ing, infamous chains ! Till ſtubborn, and 
wild will, 1s broken by Grace, and Rea- 
ſon, no man is free; but madly prefers 
the heavy burdens of his luſts, and the 

{courges 
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ſcourges of conſcience, to the glorious li- 
berty of the ſons of God. 

And it is poſſible that pride ſhould be 
the growth of flavery ? They are proud 
of bondage, triumph in infamy, and ima- 
cine that in their high flights of fully, 
and riot unreſtrained, there is ſomething 
oreat, No man is great, till he fees that 
every thing in this world 1s little. And 
of all that is little, that he are the leaſt. 
Would they know what is grcatneſs? 
Great is he, and he alone, who makes the 
whole creation, and its amazing Cauſe, 
the circumference, and his own true intereſt, 
the centre, of his - thoughts, Who has 
ſtrength and ſteadineſs, to weigh in per- 
petual and equal balance, right and wrong, 
body and ſoul, time and eternity, nature 
and God; and ſo weighing, to diſdain 
any very anxious thought, for leſs than 
the greateſt good his limited nature ad- 
mits, and his all-powerful God has pro- 
miſed to beſtow. That God, whoſe are 


the pillars of the earth, and who has ſet the 


world upon them. Who in his wrath thun- 
ders 
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ders out of heaven, and his adverſaries are 
broken to pieces. 

In this, Sir, in giving our ſupreme 
good, our ſupreme efforc and concern, 
in ſpight of all temptation, lies the great- 
nels of man. Well may ic lie in a pru- 
dence, ſuch a prudence, as angels cannot 
exceed. If this 1s wanting, vain are all 

other pretenſions to greatneſs, whether of 
King, Hero, or Philoſopher. And a Cz- 
far, a Marlborough, a Newton, a Boling- 
broke, a Fidler, Tumbler, and Scaramouch, 
may be thrown together into one proimil- 
cuous heap of equal impotence for attain- 
ing true greatnels, The performance, in- 
deed, of each of theſe candidates for glo- 
ry, the multitude may admire ; but the 
performer, at the ſame time, will be con- 
demned by the wile, as little-minded and 
mean; nay, as a very fool, in the language 
of Scripture z that is, in the judgment of 
God. 

You ſee, therefore, to what titles of re- 
nown our fine men, on the ſtricteſt enquiry, 
may put in a jult pretence: Fool! Slave 
Centaur! — The laſt is the neweſt, and 

(which 
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(which would be well for them) may be 
the leaſt underſtood ; but let them chuſe 
which they pleaſe. Were it referred to 
me, their antichriſtian glory ſhould be 
quite aggrandized, and ſhine, like his 
Holineſs, triple-crowned with all three. 

To that tremendous Power, which alone 
is truly great, and good; in whoſe favour 
is all light, lite, hope, peace, joy, and 
ſalvation ; be thanks, praiſe, and domi- 
nion over the Rebel, Fool, Slave, and Cen- 
taur, in our hearts. And may our hearts, 
thus exorciſed, have a lively feeling of the 
God 1nviſible ; and, panting for the rivers 
of true pleaſure at his right hand, abhor 
the life in vogue; and in faith unſhaken, 
and virtue unfeigned, be confirmed for 
evermore: nor longer (to the reproach 
eternal of the preſent age) let our ſins, as 
well as our ſituation, proclaim us to be 


— Toto diviſos orbe Britannos. VI BG. 


But, to damp my riſing hope, I know 
not if another diſtinction of Britons from 
the greateſt part of mankind, may not 
have been the glorious indeed, but fatal. 

cauſe 
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cauſe of this moſt ignominious effect. It 
1s the great Glory of God to draw good 
out of evil. To draw evil out of good is 
the great infamy of man. 

I tuſpect, that an inſolent pride in Bri- 
tiſh liberty, in ſome meaſure, inſpires Bri- 
tiſb licence of thought, and extravagance 
of opinion; which as extravagant a prac- 
tice for ever follows: If ſo, Vice, and 
Infidelity, are as much our national di- 
ſtempers, as the Scurvy, or the Spleen. 
Though diſcretion much befriends happi- 
neſs, happineſs is no friend to diſcretion. 
Great bleſſings intoxicate. Liberty, fraught 
with bleſſings as it is, when anabuſed, has, 
perhaps, been abuſed to our deſtruction. 
And as Britih Malt, ſublimated into the 
moſt pernicious Liquor, now ſo much in 
uſe, ſo Britih Liberty, carried into Li- 
centiouſneſs, has poiſoned and brutaliſed 
the Britiſh State, By too mmch exalting 
our Spirits, 1t corrupts our Manners ; and 
that Glory of our conſtitution is the diſ- 
grace of our lives. Purely to prove 
themſelves free men, ſome turn Infidels: 
Hanging themſelves would be as good, 
| | and, 
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and, to the public, a leſs pernicious, 
proof. Such men ſhould perform a long 
quarantine ere admitted to the embrace 
even of a brother. Heaven preſerve thee, 
my friend, from the freedom, and wiſdom, 
and happineſs, now in vogue. He is moſt 
free who is bound by the laws; he is moſt 
wiſe who owns himſelf weak ; he is moſt 
happy who abridges his pleaſures; and he 
is moſt magnanimous, O ye bold, intrepid 
Heaven-defying, Þritens ! who fears his 
God. 

He, indeed, is the molt magnanimous, 
for by that fear he is fortified againſt all 
other. And he 1s by far the molt happy; 
for the divine favour, the light of God's 
countenance 1s the Sun of the human ſoul, 
whence all its vegetation of real felicity ; 
and though the world, (which from Him 
receives all its feeble rays) may greatly 
ſhine in our eyes, yet, as wiſely may we 
expect vigorous and vivitying heat from 
the Moon, as any /d ſatisfaction from 
It. | 


But juſt one word to the Buſy, Am- 


bitious, Learned, and Gay. Vice and 


Virtue 
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Virtue excepted, no man on earth can 
fay, what is Good or Ill, in as great a 
tumult and uproar as your paſſions are, 
O ye Buſy and Ambitious! about every 
thing elſe; and to love, and labour at 
what God commands, and to deſire, and 
hope, what he promiſes, is the ſingle 
great leſſon, O ye Learned] and the ſingle 

true pleaſure, O ye Gay! of human life. 
And now, my Friend, Farewell, I 
mult truſt myſelf no longer with the Pen; 
for while I think there is a poſſibility, that, 
touched by ſome happy Stroke, but one 
fellow mortal may be raiſed from a periſh- 
ing man of the earth, to a bleſſed Im- 
mortal, my buſy mind perpetually ſug- 
geſts new hints, and my heart knows not 
how to refrain from purſuing them. The 
Volume grows upon my hands, till its 
very bulk would defeat its end. New 
rays of thought dart in upon me, which, 
like croſs lights, confound and perplex 
each other. Something of this you may 
have perceived already. Struck with the 
importance of the ſubject, I have been 
charmed as on enchanted ground; and 
4 when 
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whenever I was about to leave it, ſome 
new path has brought me back to near 
the ſame points again. Even Centaurs 
have been human, and I feel the ſtrong tie 
of humanity, when going to bid them a 
laſt, an everlaſting Farewell, Like one 
about to leave unhappy friends in the 
midſt of a deſtruction, which yet, by timely 
care, they might eſcape, ſtill, at the mo- 
ment of departure, ſome new caution oc- 
curs to me, ſome new exhortation, ſome- 
thing unſaid, or not ſo well ſaid, as it 
might have been. But now, the Adieu 
mult be final, With only this additional, 
and full more urgent, and to them ſur- 
prizing, motive for Reformation, (viz.) 
My Aﬀuring them, that what I have 
hitherto, through tenderneſs, allowed to 


| paſs for Fable, is actual Fact. That the 


Centaur is indeed not Fabulous. That a 
man without Religion 1s really a Beaſt; 
and ſuch is he pronounced in Scripture, 
where it is ſaid that“ He alſo is Fleſh; 
that is, is a Brute! And, (what ſhould 
ſtrike them not a little) this is aſſigned as 


Gen. vi. 


O the 
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1 the reaſon for ſweeping away our dege- | 
ny nerate race by the Flood. A Brute, in 6 
HI truth, he is, with this only difference, that | 
his ſuperior underſtanding gives him more 
venom than the moſt envenomed of Ser- 
pents; and enables him to do more fatal 
miſchief to himſelf, and others, than 
without the curſe of Reaſon, of abuſed 
reaſon, could poſſibly have done. So far | 
therefore is 1t from Satire, that kind ad- 
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monition is all, which the word Centaur 4 
implies. And as in ſome words there was 5 
once imagined to reſide a magic power ; 
over Demons themſelves, that opinion > 
might ſtyl prevail, if the deſign of theſe a 
letters, to the wiſh of all honeſt men, 4 


could ſucceed, and the foul Nature of 
the Centaur be caſt out by the Name. If 
this ſhould be the fortunate event, theſe 
pages would live in the lives of thoſe they 
{ſhall reclaim. And if ſo, O Bol ngbroꝶe! 
and you, his applauding Idolizers ! what 
to this is that vain Immortality which the 
meaneſt writers wiſh, and which the nobleſt 
can ſcarce attain ? Praiſe is an error, 
where Pardon is indulgence ; and pardon 

18 
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is indulgence to the brigliteſt parts miſ- 
applied. They rather poke, than. 
pleaſe, the worthy mind, by laying it 
under the diſagreeable neceſſity, and 
claſhing diſpoſitions, or admiring the 
Writer, and diſapproving the Man. 
Which, in ſome fort, 1s like admiring 
Nero for his Fiddle, when, through his 
own frenzy, his glorious Capital was in 
flames, | 


I am, my dear Friend, 


Nov. 29, 1754. Truly Yours, 
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Received your objections, and thank 
you for them. I believe every judi- 
cious reader will make the fame. All I 
can ſay, for mitigation of their ſentence, 
is, that they who take on them to read 
Lectures in this laughing age, if they 
wiſn an audience but moderately large, 
muſt have weight enough to make im- 
preſſion on the ſerious ; and levity enough 
to catch thoſe wanton ears, which, unleſs ; 

tickled by that feather, would continue 

ſhut as cloſe, as their ſilly hearts are ta 
virtue, though an Angel ſhould take the : 
chair. 
I know you are fo kindly concerned ] 
tor your Friend's Reputation, that the 
mixture of Levity with Solemnity, in 
thefe Letters, makes you apprehenſive of 
its expoſing the Writer to cenſure or ri— 
dicule. Yet, how is it poſſible to write on 
ſo dreadfully mixed a ſubject, as the ways 
ö of 
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of man, without being agitated by the 
moſt contradictory emotions? His follies 
fantaſtically wrong, ſo ludicrouſly abſurd: 
His capacities for Virtue and Happineſs, 
ſo noble : His Vices ſo ſhocking : Their 
conſequence ſo deplorable. —So earneſtly 
deſirous Il am of waking him from that 
dream, in which he nods upon the brink 
of eternal ruin, that if nothing can do it 
but my own diſgrace, my own buffoonzry 
(as perhaps he will think it), I rejoice to 
fall ſo low. If he will but laugh «1th 
me, at himſelf, he is freely welcome to 
laugh at me, as much as he ſees cauſe. 
It 1s not his applauſe, but his Welfare, 
that is ſought. Amendment is the point in 
view. That point unpropoſed, (and could 
the“ Viſcount propoſe it?) all Cenſure is 
mere Malice, and mere Impertinence is 
all Harangue; and entitles a Tully, a Bo- 
lingbrote, and a Parrot, to juſt the ſame 
portion of our eſteem, and applauſe: 
Would you, my Friend, judge aright 
of men? Aſk not what they have done, 


Lord Bolingbroke. 
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but 2 ꝰ ; or their characters will be ſtill 
in the dark. But I fear I am ſetting your 
judgment of men too right for my own 
intereſt; I muſt leave it under the power 
of ſome Partiality, for the fake of your 
humble Servant. 

Pardon one word more. * Centaur is 
of Greek extraction, and ſignifies Stimu- 
lation. May it here prove (as intended) 
a Spur to Virtue; and, moſt, in myſelf. 
Standing in awe of my own pen, may I 
take the Counſel I give: Thus only can 
I be fare of doing any Good; thus only 
can I boldly ſay, without the Reader's 
leave, that. I have not writ in vain. Is 
not this a. new Expcdient for writing to 
ſome little Purpoſe ; and an Expedient 
of no ſmall Service to the Publick, if all 
our writers would uſe the ſame ? Their 
Numbers, then, would be leſs a Nuiſance ; 
and half the nation (bleſſed Change!) 
would aim at Virtue, as well as Fame. 
'This, too, might be ſome ſort of Apo- 
logy for thoſe Heroes of the Pen, who, 


From Kel, ſtimulare. 
dauntleſs 
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dauntleſs at their own danger, with the 
Spirit of a Curtius, for the ſake of their 
dear Country, leap headlong into the 


Preſs, (too hafty Patriots !) and periſh 


there. 


Vincit amor patrie, laudumgue immenſa 
cupido. VIC. 


NI 


